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For the Companion. 
JUSTLY PUNISHED. 


The emigrant steamer Egyptian was now clev- 
en days out from Liverpool, and one day more 
would certainly bring her within sight of land. 
Several days of fog had necessitated caution, | 
and the steamer did not go at her full speed. A | 
careful lookout had been kept all the time, but | 
in spite of every precaution the vesscl’s position | 
was unsatisfactory to her officers. Nothing | 
could atone for the absence of the sun, and it 
soon became known among the passengers that 
the captain had lost his reckoning, and was anx- 
ious awaiting the clearing of the fox. 

Among the passengers, this intelligence cre- 
ated various feelings. The most of them re- 
garded it with utter indifference. It was the 
captain’s business, they thought, and did not in 
any way concern them. He was a skilful sea- 
man, and the Egyptian a first rate steamer. 
Other passengers, however, of the sclf-torment- 
ing and trouble-borrowing kind, shook their 
heads over it, and gathered in little knots by 
themselves to talk of the dangers of the foggy 
seas, to tell of sandbanks, icebergs and rocky 
shores, and to narrate all the stories of ship- 
wreck which they could remember. 

Of those passengers who thus chose to tor- 
ment themselves by croaking, the most dolefyl 
and persistent was a man from Liverpool. He 
was naturally timid, and this was the conclud- 
ing part of his first voyage. He had never been 
on the water until the day when, in fear and 
trembling, he ventured aboard of this ocean 
steamer to seek his fortune in America. The 
voyage had been one long season of anxiety, 
and he had been constantly on the lookout for 
some shocking calamity. 

So on this eleventh day their approach to the 
land only served to excite his fears, and he free- 
ly prophesied to his fellow-passengers all the 
casualties known in the annals of the sea. 

Suddenly, in the midst of the monotony ofa 
dull day on board a passenger steamer, an event 
occurred which changed the quietness of the 
deck to the wildest excitement and terror. 

It was acalm day. The water was as smooth 
as itcan be on the Atlantic. The steamer was 
running at slow speed. Most of the passengers 
were on deck, when there seemed a slight check 
to the speed of the boat, then came a heavy 
shock and the steamer stopped in her course, the 
paddles vainly lashing the water. 

In an instant there was a wild outcry. The 
ladies. shrieked; the men turned pale, and 
looked wildly around. For a few seconds there 
was no officer ready to give command, and in 
those few seconds three of the sailors had rushed 
to one of the boats and began to lower it It 
dropped into the water. All was confusion. 
The passengers began to struggle with one an- 
other to get at the other boats, and the sailors 
tried to force them back, when in the midst of 
the struggle the captain appeared with a pistol 
in his hand. 

That pistol and a few vigorous words restored 
order. The passengers were driven off; the 
Sailors were ordered forward on different duties, 
and a body of men were sent below to examine 
the vessel to see if serious damage had occurred. 
The captain hurried forward, and the passen- 
gers near the stern had disappeared to some oth- 
er part of the vessel. 





Meanwhile, our friend from Liverpool had 
stood paralyzed amidst the excitement and com- | 
motion. The shock of the ship as it struck, the 
Tush of the passengers and sailors had all over- | 
whelmed him. The appearance of the captain | 
had so far calmed him, however, as to give him | 


power of motion, but not enough to rid him of | ing the captain was! 


the fear that he felt. 

As the passengers moved forward he remained 
at the stern. He had seen the boat lowered, and 
knew that it was still there. In his excitement 
the captain had overlooked it for the time. No 
one was near. and the man saw that he could 


| they are not far from shore, and can save them- 








secure his own safety by jumping into the boat, ' steamer seemed to be only fifty yards, or at the 





JUSTLY PUNISHED. 


He looked over the stern. There was a boat. 
Two ours were init. He could easily slide down 
the rope. Helooked forward. No one saw him. 
He put one foot over the rail. Still no one saw 
him. ‘Then, mustering up all his courage, he 
let himself down, and soon found his feet touch- 
ing the boat. No sooner did he find himself in- 
side than his selfish, unscrupulous desire to save 
himself overcame every other consideration. 
Drawing his knife he nervously cut the rope, 
and then taking an oar, pushed the boat away. 
Then, as he could not row, he paddled with the 
oar and thus managed to put a greater distance 
between himself and the ship. 

All around was fog. In a few moments he 
could not see the steamer. But he could hear 
her well enough to know where she was. The 
engineer was now letting off steam, and the roar 
drowned all other noises. 

They are sinking, hethought. They will soon 
take to the boats. I will then join them, and 
some of them may get in with me, and row, and 
give me some food and water. Wecan’t be more 
than a hundred miles from land,—if we ever get 
there. 

He now sat still, without attempting to pad- 
die, so as to keep at about the same distance 
from the steamer. The steam roared, and as it 
roared he expected every moment that it would 
stop as the steamer sank down and received the 
engulfing waters of the ocean. 

But he listened long, and still there was no 
cessation of the noise. They are keeping her 
afloat with the pumps, thought he. Time passed, 
and the roar of the steam was silent, but he 
heard voices and the dull sounds of life in the 
direction of the stranded vessel. These soon 
grew fainter. The waters are gaining on them, 
thought he. They’ve worked well, but they 
must give up soon. 

About three hours had now passed since he 
left the steamer. 

Suddenly he felt a slight shock. His boat had 
struck. Turning in horror, he found that he 
had grounded on a low, sandy shore. It rose 
only slightly, and at a distance there was coarse 
grass mingled with sand. The sight created 
such astonishment that he was utterly bewil- 
dered for atime. At length he tried to account 
for it. 

This must be one of the banks of Newfound- 
land, he thought, or it may be the coast of 
Nova Scotia. How terribly out of his reckon- 
Well, thank Heaven! 


selves if they only row straight. 

With these words, he stepped out upon the 
sand and drew the boat a little up on the beach. 
Then he waited patiently for the noise of the 


uttermost one hundred yards away. The low 
sound of the steam he could now hear, and there 
were no other sounds at all, This puzzled 
him. 

I dare say I’ve drifted a little, he thought. 

And now, as he stood there, a faint breeze 
sprung up, and the fog began to clear away. 
Bit by bit, the sea unfolded itself to his view. 
In the midst of this the sound of the steam 
ceased altogether. In about a quarter of an 
hour the whole sea was open for miles away, 
and over this his eves wandered. 

There was no steamer visible! He heaved a 
sigh. What a terrible calamity! he thought. 
What a narrow escape! 

Scarce had this thought been framed in his 
mind, when a sight appeared which made him 
almost leap in the air with amazement. 

It was a steamer! Far away on his left, far 
along the low, sandy shore, which seemed to ex- 
tend for miles, that steamer lay. Smoke was 
pouring from her funnels. She was moving 
through the waters away from him. That it 
was his steamer which he had deserted, he knew, 
but how was it that he had gone so far from her? 
Alas! it was all plain now. 

She had run upon a soft sandbar, and the tide 
had probably risen since then, and she had float- 
ed off. She was now proceeding on her voyage, 
and in another day would reach the port of Hal- 
ifax. As for himself, he had been carried by an 
ocean current and thrown ashore here. 

Ashore! And where? What place was this? 

Before the end of the day he found that out. 
It was Sable Island, the loneliest of places. 
There was no danger in this termination, for he 
found shelter, and food, and kind friends, but 
he had to wait two long months before the regu- 
lar trip of the vessel took place that connects 
Sable Island with the mainland. He had en- 
countered no serious disaster; but his selfish- 
ness in thinking only of his own preservation, 
and in forgetting that others had claims upon 


greater punishment. 


————+er— - 


WHAT IS IN THE BODY. 


them: 





passengers getting into the boats. To him the 





It sounds curious to say that lucifer matches 
and rocket silver-rain can be made from the hu-| sume its sway, however, for presently there 
man body. But the stuff is all there to makc| issued from the boys’ chamber unmistakable 


acquainted with those strange metals, sodium 
and potassium, for he has seen them flash into 
a brilliant flame when thrown upon water. The 
body contains two and a quarter ounces of the 
former and a half ounce of the latter metal; 
enough for all needed experimental purposes in 
the schools of a large city. The twelve grains 
of magnesium would be ample in quantity to 
form the “silver rain’ for a dozen rockets, or 
enough to create a light which, under favorable 
conditions, could be seen a distance of twenty 
miles. 





For the Companion. 


FATHER AND SON. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

Mrs. Archer, sitting in a low chair on the 
kitchen hearth, was carding wool, and the baby 
| Slept quietly in the cradle, undisturbed by the 
| laughter and chatter of the three children who , 
were popping corn in a shallow kettle which 
hung over the blazing fire. 
“Be quiet, now, dears, your father’s coming,” 
said Mrs. Archer, in a subdued voice, when pres- 
ently a stamping of heavy boots was heard on 
the doorstep. 

It was an unnecessary admonition, for the 
presence of Mr. Archer was always a damper on 
his children’s mirth. A stern man was he, many 
years older than his wife, and who, if he had 
ever been guilty of any youthful follies, had long 
ago forgotten it, and who was too apt to class 
folly, and sin, and mirth all together. Why 
nature had made the kitten to frolic, the lamb 
to skip, and the bird to sing, was one of the 
mysteries which he hoped would be cleared up 
in a better world. Yet he was thoroughly con- 
scientious, and when once persuaded that a thing 
was right, he would do it regardless of any in- 
convenience to himself. 

On the present occasion, having hung his hat 
and coat on their accustomed nail, he surveyed 
the group, and, as if missing some one who 
should have been there, he asked,— 

“Where’s Andrew?” 

“He went out after supper. I didy’t hear him 
say where he was going,” said his wife. 

“I did,” said Calvin. ‘He said he was going 
to spelling school.”’ 

“What time does spelling school let out?” 

“At eight o’clock, sir,’”’ replied Calvin. 

“And now it’s half-past,” said Mr. Archer, 
glancing up atthe clock. “Time for prayers; 
the third time within a month he’s been absent 
from devotions.” 

While he was speaking, little Miriam quictly 
put the frying-pan and the remains of the corn 
out of sight, though each of the boys managed 
to convey a handful to his pocket, as she passed 
him on her way to the cupboard. 2 

Mr. Archer, having seated himself, proceeded 
with great deliberation to put on his: spectacles 
and open the family Bible which lay on the 
stand by his chair. He always read in course, 
deeming it presumption to make a selection 
where all was alike good; and on this occasion 
the chapter which came in order was the third 
of First Samuel. 

Then followed a prayer; and when he had 


the boat as well as himself, really deserved some | risen from his knees, the children, obeying a si- 


lent nod, took from the mantel-piece the tall 
iron candlesticks, lighted the candles with a coal 
from the fire, and bidding their parents a solemn 
good-night, went to their rooms. 

When by themselves, nature appeared to re- 


sounds of a frolic, which caused Mr. Archer to 


Of phosphorus every adult person carries} shout up the stairway, “Stop that noise;” and 
enough (1 8-4 pounds) about with him in his | all was still. ° 
body to make at least four thousand of the or- 
dinary two-cent packages of matches, but he | through the house and fastened the doors. 
does not have quite sulphur enough to complete 
that quantity of the little incendiary combusti- | Archer, 
bles. This phosphorus exists in the bones and 


Precisely as the clock struck ninc, he went 
“You forget Andrew is not in yet,” said Mrs. 


“It is he that forgets,” said Mr. Archer, stern- 











in the brain, and is one of the most important | ly; “or worse still, doesn’t think it worth while 
constituents in the body. Every school boy is to obey the rules of the house 


He knows that 
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I lock my doors at nine o’clock; after that, those 
that are in stay in, those that are out stay out.” 

“He is but a boy, and the young are so apt to 
be thoughtless. Sometimes I doubt if we are as 
indulgent to our children as we ought to be,” 
said the wife, timidly. 

“Indu.gent! Have we not just read of the 
judgment pronounced upon the house of Eli be- 
cause his sons made themselves vile and he re- 
strained them not? I am determined never to 
merit such a judgment as that at the hands of 
the Lord.” 

Mrs. Archer’s only reply was a faint sigh; but 
long she lay awake that night listening for An- 
drew’s step, and hardly knowing whether she 
most hoped ordreaded to hearit. At last, when 
she was just sinking into a doze from pure ex- 
haustion, she was roused by a sound as of some- 
thing—it might have been snow—thrown against 
the window directly above her own. Then she 
heard some one stealing softly down the stairs 
—those tell-tale stairs that creaked at every step 
—to the kitchen door at their foot. And as if 
things inanimate had entered into a conspiracy 
to do all the mischief they could, that, too, 
creaked as it opened. She raised herself in bed, 
and peering into the kitchen, saw little Miriam 
—her bare feet pressing the cold floor—unfasten 
the outside door and admit her brother. He 
took off his shoes, and both went up stairs with- 
out a word. 

“Are you satisfied?” said the stern voice of 
her husband, as she lay back on her pillow, and 
then she knew that he had seen it all. 

The next morning there came a reckoning, 
not, however, till the melancholy breakfast was 
disposed of, and prayers were over. Then Mr. 
Archer said, looking at Andrew,— 

“Well, sir, give an account of yourself.”’ 

“I suppose you mean with regard to last 
night,”’ said Andrew. 

“Your conscience will tell you what I mean,” 
said his father. 

“My conscience accuses me of nothing out of 
the way,” said Andrew, a tall, handsome youth, 
about sixteen years of age. “1 went to spelling 
school as usual, and then—and then’’—— 

“And what then?” said his father. 

“I went home with Minnie Garland, sir,” said 
the lad, with a blush and a faint suspicion of a 
smile. “I didn’t suppose there was any harm 
in that.” 

“May be not; but a prudent lass would hardly 
be so far from home alone in the evening,” said 
Mr. Archer. . 

“O she was not,” cried Andrew, eagerly, fall- 
ing into the trap his father had set for him; 
“her brothers were all there too.” 

“Um—yes—then I don’t see that she needed 
your escort.” 

Andrew made no reply. 

“Well, let that pass. It couldn’t have taken 
you more than half an hour to go out to Neigh- 
bor Garland’s and back.” 

“I—I went in,” said Andrew, as much embar- 
rassed as if he were confessing some mortal sin. 
“LT shouldn’t, but the boys came up with us just 
as we reached the door, and invited me to. I 
only meant to stay a few minutes, but Ned and 
I got to playing backgammon, and it was ten 
o’clock before we knew it.” 

“So you have taken your ffrst lessons in gam- 
bling,’ remarked Mr. Archer. 

“Gambling? Ono, sir. We didn’t play for 
stakes.” 

“It matters not; you played with dice, and we 
all know where that leads to.” 

“Ned’s father and mother were in the room all 
the time. I’m sure they couldn’t have thought 
it wrong,” said Andrew. 

“What they think is no concern of yours. 
You know my opinion about such things, and 
while you are in my house it would be well for 
you to pay some regard to it. Twice, lately, you 
have been absent from prayers, and last night 
you were out till near midnight.” 

“It couldn’t have been more than half-past 
ten, sir,” said Andrew. 

“Silence! Don’tinterrupt me. You were out 
till a late hour, and the excuse you bring me is, 
that you were playing games of chance. Now 
see that the like doesn’t happen again. You 
know the rules of this house, and when it doesn’t 
suit you to comply with them, you can go else- 
where. Your brothers and sisters shall not be 
ruined by your example. Calvin, come with me 
to the barn and see to the cattle.” 

“Mother,” said Andrew, when his father and 
Calvin had gone out, “I’ve a great mind to take 
him at his word and go elsewhere.” 

“Hush, hush, dear! don’t think of such a 
thing,” said his mother, looking frightened. 
“Your father didn’t mean it.” 

“There are no boys in town kept so strict as 
we are,” said Andrew. “Father seems to expect 
us to behave just like old men; and, for my part, 








I think it’s unreasonable. Sometimes I feel just 
ready to run away and take my chances.” 

“Don’t talk so, Andy; it frightens me to hear 
you. I’msure your father does it all for your 
good; and if he is a bit stern sometimes, do try 
to bear it for my sake.” 

“Y’d do more than that for your sake, moth- 
er,” said Andrew, trying to speak cheerfully; 
“and to begin with, instead of standing here 
worrying you with my grievances, I’ll fill the 
woodbox.” 

During the months that followed things went 
on much as usual. Andrew was several times 
absent from prayers, and twice or thrice came 
home barely in season to escape being locked 
out, for all which delinquencies he was repri- 
manded with more or less severity. But at last, 
in an evil hour, he was tempted to do a thing 
which hrought upon him the full measure of his 
father’s wrath. - 

A party of young people in the village had 
planned a sleigh ride, to terminate in a dance 
and supper at a tavern ina neighboring town. 
Now Mr. Archer esteemed dancing a relic of 
heathenism, and this Andrew well understood. 
He knew, therefore, that it would be useless to 
ask permission to join the party, while from the 
bottom of his heart, yea, from the very soles of 
his boots, he yearned to do so. Let it be set 
down to his credit, that for more than a week, 
while the affair was in contemplation, he with- 
stood the temptations of foes within and foes 
without, but at the eleventh hour he yielded, and 
by creeping out of the house after the family 
were asleep, and in again before they were stir- 
ring in the morning, contrived to enjoy the for- 
bidden pleasure without being missed. 

So far all was successful, but somehow he did 
not feel satisfied in thinking it over. 

There might be two opinions as to the ex- 
treme severity with which he was treated, but 
there could be but one with regard to disobey- 
ing his father. He had deceived him too, which 
was still worse; for that he despised himself. 
He felt that it would be the greatest relief to 
confess every thing to him, but he was not on 
sufficiently confidential terms for that. Then he 
thought of telling his mother about the affair; 
but no, “it would only worry her,” he said to 
himself. So he wrongly concluded to say noth- 
ing, but resolved never again to be guilty of such 
an. error, whatever the temptation might be. 
Most persons when troubled in conscience at 
wrong doing make similar resolves. 

Perhaps all would have been well, though the 
concealment of a fault always has a hardening 
tendency; but in the course of a few days it 
chanced that the facts, rather colored and exag- 
gerated, came to the ears of one of the neigh- 
bors, who felt it his duty to communicate them 
to Mr. Archer. 

Nothing could have been more unfortunate, 
for to the horror and indignation with which he 
would under any circumstances have regarded 
the affair, was added the mortification of hear- 
ing it first from a third person. 

He went home that night in a state of excite- 
ment which he never remembered to have expe- 
rienced before. 

Mr. Archer was never a talkative man, but 
there was something in the grim silence which 
he maintained during supper time that was felt 
by all his family to forebode a storm. No one 
dared ask him any questions, nor did he make 
any allusion to what he had heard till supper 
was over and the table cleared away. Then, as 
Andrew was about to take down his cap with 
the purpose of going out, his father said,— 

“You needn’t go away. I have something to 
say to you.” 

Andrew paused, but remained standing; he 
knew now that his hour had come. 

“TI saw Mr. Holt to-day,” said his father, fix- 
ing his eye upon him. 

“Yes, sir,” said Andrew, uot understanding 
what that had to do with the matter. 

“From him I learn that I have been the dupe 
of my own son; that while you have professed 
to be straightforward and obedient, you have 
been carrying on a system of deception; you 
have made a mock of my authority, and held me 
up to the ridicule of the whole town.” 

“If Mr. Holt told you this, he told you what is 
false!” said Andrew, indignant at these whole- 
sale charges. 

“Do you deny that you have stolen in and out 


for a lad who will act a lic will not hesitate to 
tell one. But it is useless to bandy words. 
Thank Heaven, I’ve found you out before it’s too 
late! Now, sir, get down on your knees and ask 
my forgiveness for your wicked conduct!” 

“T acknowledge that I have done wrong,” said 
Andrew, still standing on the hearth where he 
had stood from the beginning. “I will explain 
everything if you will give me leave, but I am 
not as bad as I have been represented.” 

“Silence with your apologies,’”’ said Mr. Arch- 
er, who had chosen what he believed to be the 
best method of humbling his son, and making 
him a warning to the other children; “Silence! 
and do as I bid you!” 

“T will not!” said Andrew, slowly and dis- 
tinctly, his face as pale as ashes. 

“Then go to your room and stay till you are 
ready to choose between that and something 
worse. You are not too old for a flogging yet.” 

“Husband!” cried Mrs. Archer, putting out her 
hand deprecatingly. But Andrew left the room 
without a word. Ile stopped, however, on the 
threshold for 2 moment, and looked back on the 
scene long to be remembered—often to be re- 
called. 

His meek-faced mother, sitting in her low 
chair, his stern father at the opposite side of the 
hearth, Calvin and Luther on the scttle, looking 
puzzled and terrified, little Miriam, the flaxen- 
haired pet, on a cricket, cowering close to her | 
mother, and baby Rachel in the cradle—he could 
just see the small face above the red blanket that | 
covered her—then the old kitchen, with its bare 
walls and heavy cross-beam, illumined to the 
remotest corner by the red light of the blazing 
fire—all this he took in at a glance before he 
shut the door and went up stairs. His mother 
caught that look, so full of sorrow, anger and 
resolution, and never forgot it while she lived. 

Todo Mr. Archer justice, his last threat had 
slipped out unpremeditatedly, and he would 
gladly have recalled it if he could. He had 
spoken in angry haste—a thing very unusual 
with him; but he had spoken, and now his only 
hope was that his boy would come to terms, and 
save him from the necessity of carrying out the 
threat. 

But Andrew did not return to the kitchen that 
evening, though his parents heard him moving 
about his room long after they went to bed. 

In the gray of the morning Mrs. Archer, who 
had slept little, rose to begin her day’s work 
while yet the rest of the family were in bed. 
She felt that active employment was the best 
remedy for her anxiety and depression of spirits. 

A basket of kindlings stood ready on the 
hearth, and, having raked open the ashes, she 
was about to take some of them, when her eye 
fell upon certain words written in chalk over the 
fireplace. She could scarcely make them out by 
the faint light, and, touching a pine stick to the 
coals, she held it up fora torch. In a large, 
scrawling, boyish hand was written,— 

“The fire's out, and Andrew’s gone!” 

Mrs. Archer uttered a faint cry, and dropped 
the torch, then went to Andrew’s room. 

As she expected, it was empty, and the bed 
had not been occupied. 

Going back to the kitchen, she found that the 
house door was unfastened, and knew that her 
boy had at last done what he once told her.he 
had often been tempted to do, had run away to 
take his chance in the world. 

Such was the force of habit that, when the first 
shock was over, she set about preparing the 
morning meal as calmly as ever. 

Rather earlier than was his wont, her husband 
came into the room. 

“Haven’t the children started yet?” was his 
first question. 

“Look there!’’ said his wife, pointing to the 
handwriting over the fireplace. 

He read the great words without his spectacles. 

“What foolish jest is that?” said he. Still, 
there was a quiver of anxiety in his tone. 

“It is no jest. Our boy is gone.” 

“‘He’ll soon come back again,”’ said Mr. Arch- 
er, with a short, unnatural laugh. 

“He'll not come—no, not for many a long 
day,” said his wife. 

“Why do you contradict me so?” said Mr. 
Archer, impatiently. “it seems to me all my 
family are rising upin rebellion against me. 
But as to this boy, disobedient and headstrong 
as he is, we shall see him before sunset to-night. 








of your father’s house like a burglar, passing 
your nights at taverns in company with drunk- 
ards and gamblers” — 

“1 do deny it!” broke in Andrew. 

“Well, then, since you choose to be so very 
precise, we will say with those who are in a fair 
way to become so.” 

“IT deny that [ have kept any but respectable 
company,” said Andrew. 

“And I take your denial for what it is worth; 


| He only wants to give us a fright because I 
| threatened to chastise him.” 

| Mrs. Archer shook her head, but said no more. 
| She felt certain that the look with which he re- 
| garded them all as he turned on the stairway 
| was his farewell to home. And she was right. 

| All search, all inquiry, proved unavailing. As 


the pebble thrown into the water ripples the 
| surface foran instant and then sinks from view, 
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Once, years afterward, there came a rumor that 
hehad been caught smuggling goods over the bor- 
der from Canada, and was suffering the penalty ; 
but about the same time a sailor declared that he 
had seen the captain of a piratical craft hanged at 
Fayal, whom he recognized as his old townsman. 
After that, a traveller reported that he had met 
him in Central Africa, where he had become 
chief of a savage tribe. As it was impossible all 
three of the rumors could be true, people took 
their choice of them, or rejected all, as it hap- 
pened. 

How Mr. Archer felt concerning his share in 
the affair which had led to so melancholy a re- 
sult was left to conjecture. He only grew more 
reserved, silent and stern than ever; but when, 
in course of time, Calvin and then Luther chose 
to seek their fortunes elsewhere instead of shar- 
ing the farm with their father, he sadly re- 
marked,— 

“None of my boys are willing to stay with me.” 

His meck wife, as usual, replied only by a sich. 

“Why don’t you speak out, woman! I know 
well enough you’re thinking that 1 drove them 
away; but if I was a bit harsh, I meant it for 
their good.”’ 

“I’m sure you did,” said she, surprised at even 
this slight concession from her liusband. 

The old man sat in his arm-chair in the corner; 
he sat there a great deal now, for his working 
days were over. He could hear his wife moving 
about in the next room, and the ticking of the 
clock, and the twittering of the birds in the ap- 
ple tree by the window; and now and then a 
great bumble-bee would dart in through the open 
door, with a loud “‘busy, busy !’’ as if it were the 
bearer of important news, and then dart back 
among the lilac blossoms. 

In the yard he could sce his daughter Rachel 
feeding with clover blossoms a supcrannuated 
donkey, which stretched its head over the fence 
to receive the dainty offering—a childish act in 
Rachel, and yet the picture pleased him. 

By-and-by, the gate opened and a gentleman 
came up the path—a stranger. He paused at 
the door and was about to knock, when he saw 
Mr. Archer. He hesitated for an instant, then 
entered hastily and threw himself at the old 
man’s feet. 

“Father,” he said, “I’ve come home to ask 
your forgiveness!” 

“Why, who is this? I don’t “understand,” 
said Mr. Archer, looking helplessly at his wife, 
who, sceing the stranger, had come in the room. 

“Don’t you know who it is?’ cried she. “It 
is Andy, our son!” 

“But Andy was a lad, and this is a man—a 
gentleman” —correcting himself. ‘‘Rise, sir, and 
my wife will give you a chair.” 

“He was a lad when he went away, but that 
was a@ great many years ago. O my boy, I 
thought I should never see you again!’ said Mrs. 
Archer, leaning her head on the breast of the 
tall son who had risen to embrace her. 

“T don’t remember just how it was,” said Mr. 
Archer, whose enfeebled mind was bewildered 
with the sudden shock, “but I know there was 
trouble, and there’s been trouble ever since. 
Let’s see, we got up one wintcr morning, and 
found him gone, didn’t we?” 

“Yes,” said his wife. 

“But I’ve come back now to stay if you’ll let 
me,’”’ said Andrew. 

“They all went off and left me but little 
Rachel,” said the old man, tears streaming down 
his face. “It wasn’t kind of them. I.meant to 
be a good father and bring them up in the fear 
of the Lord.” 

“I know it now,” said Andrew; “and Jet me 
tell you that your teachings have followed me 
wherever I have been, and kept me from a thou- 
sand errors I should otherwise have fallen into. 
I have never found a truer friend than you, dear 
father.” Then, looking round the room, “You 
spoke of Rachel; where is she?” 

“Out there, the foolish child!” said Mr. Archer, 
with an intonation which had more of fondness 
than censure in it, as he pointed to the corner of 
the yard where the young girl was still coquet- 
ting with the donkey. 

“T’ll call her,” said the mother. 

“No, let me go and make her acquaintance,” 
said Andrew. 

Apparently, he succeeded very well, for, in a 
few minutes, they returned arm in arm, her 
head almost reaching to his shoulder now, and 
he had seen her last a baby in the cradle. 

There was nothing very striking in the story 
Andrew had to tell. When he left home he had 
no definite plans, but, finding it difficult to ob- 
tain employment on land, had shipped in a mer- 
chantman for the East Indies. During the voy- 
age he had the good luck to attract the notice of 
a gentleman who was established in business in 
Calcutta, who was only too happy to engage the 
services of a well-educated American boy, al- 





so he had passed, and left no trace behind. 
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though at first in a very humble capacity. Grad- 
ually, he rose to something higher, and had, on 
the whole, been successful. With the exception 
of one or two journeys to England on business, 
he had remained in Calcutta ever since. He had 
written home several times, but in those days 
opportunities for sending letters were few and 
precarious, and his had never reached their des- 
tination. 

Andrew now took his father’s farm into his 
hands, and remained on the homestead, a loving 
and dutiful son. So the old age of his parents 
shone brighter than their noonday. 


———~oo____——_- 
For the Companion. 

HOW SALLY BUILT HER HOUSE. 

“T shall expect you on Saturday, John,” wrote 
Sally Plummer. “Mrs. Lamen says you can stay 
here just as well as not, as there are two spare 
rooms. Please not disappoint me, as I have a 
plan in my head which I want to confide to you, 
ete, ete.” 

John Plummer looked®very grave over this let- 
ter. IIe never liked to go to Oldtown, especial- 
ly to spend the Sabbath. It was such a dull 
place, he said to himself, and even on Sunday 
the city was all alive. He shook his head over 
the letter, but supposed he must go. Sally did 
not ask him often, and Sally was such a good 
girl. 

She had not required much of him, certainly, 
since her mother had died, and that was five 
years before. Though but a child, then, but lit- 
tle over fourteen, she had begun bravely to hew 
out her own path, and had succeeded. What 
the plan was she spoke of, he could not even 
guess—she was generally very reticent over her 
own affairs. 

Sally met him at the depot on Saturday night, 
according to appointment, and very proud she 
was of her tall, stylish looking brother John. 
And John, fresh from the city though he was, 
had no reason to be ashamed of his sister, for 

Sally was a very pretty girl, healthily pretty, 
with bright dark eyes and roses on either cheek. 

“T tell you what, Sally, you ought to go to 
Boston,” he said, admiringly; “you’d find lots 
of nice beaus;” and Sally laughingly replied that 
she could have beaus enough, but she didn’t 
want them—which was the truth. 

“Well, now, what is this famous plan?” he 
asked, as the two sat at the pretty bay window, 
that evening, looking over the moonlighted 
meadows and the hills beyond them. 

“John, I have saved a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars,” said Sally. ; 

“Whew!” whistled John, “how did you man- 
age it? Why, I don’t save a cent out of my sal- 
ary.” 

“I haven’t spent much for cigars,” said Sally, 
gravely. 

“‘N—no, I rather suppose not,”’ was John’s re- 
ply. 

“T never drink.” 

“Of course.” 

“Or treat.” 

“Girls don’t treat,” said John. 

“Why shouldn’t they ?” 

“Well—why—of course—you don’t expect 
such things of them; they’re a—a—different sort 
of creatures from boys; haven’t any of those ar- 
tificial appetites.” 

“Or any of the foolish pride by which they are 
cultivated,” replied Sally; “but any way, we 
won’t talk of that just now. The question is, 
what shall I do with my money? I want to 
build a house.” 

John stood up, with his thumbs in his vest 
pocket, and looked at her. 

“Want to build a house on a hundred and fif- 
ty dollars!’ Don’t you want to build a staircase 
tothe moon? Onc is as possible, almost, as the 
other.” 

“I don’t know about that,” responded Sally. 
“Dea. Abel says he will sell me a pretty little lot 
off the Wallace field, for fifty dollars cash. Then 
I can get the deacon, who is a carpenter, you 
know, to put me up a house and’”’—— 

“And what?” 

“And I will pay him so much a year, until it 
is mine.’’ 

“Sally, what a ridiculous girl you are! Bet- 
ter invest your money in a good piano, or one of 
those what you call them—organs—but—well— 
that’s the most ridiculous idea I ever heard of. 
How in the world came you to think of it?” 

“I want to be independent. I have always 
wanted to be, and I don’t want my money to lie 
idle. Lam going to do several hundred dollars’ 
worth of copying this year, for Lawyer Brown; 
and I think, calculating carefully and paying 
for it as I get the work done, I shall own asmall 
and pretty house at theend of the third year. If 
you could invest ever so little, say the small sum 
of a dollar a week, then you see you would have 
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He laughed. 

“I don’t know howI could possibly squeeze 
out that much,” he said, “‘unless I went without 
something.” 

“Say cigars,’”’ responded Sally. 

“Couldn’t give them up; they’re a necessity,” 
he replied. “But I’ve been pondering over an 
occasional indulgence in wine, which perhaps is 
not exactly beneficial.” 

“O John!” exclaimed his sister, in real dis- 
tress, the tears coming into her eyes; “what 
would mother say ?”’ 

“Never mind that now,” said John, hastily. 
“The fact is, am going to give it up, this prac- 
tice of drinking, and I’ll promise you two dol- 
lars a week till—well, till ’m married,” he add- 
ed, laughing. 

“Are you really going to be married, John?” 
asked Sally. 

“Not just yet,” was the reply; “but I am to 
be promoted next month, and as my salary will 
be much larger than it is now, and I have decid- 
ed to give up some of my luxuries, I think I may 
safely promise that small sum.” 

“O John!” cried Sally—and her tears were 
now joyful ones—“I didn’t dream of hearing all 
this good news. How happy mother must be if 
she knows it!” 

John went back to the city on Monday morn. 
ng, and Sally went into her schoolroom with a 
face so bright that the children felt its sunshine 
and insensiby became happy themselves. As 
for Sally, she worked with a will, it was so pleas- 
ant to have an aim in life, something to do be- 
yond mere routine work; something to hope for 
and to look forward to. 

The little spot of land, fair to look upon, was 
bought, stone hauled, timber located. Sally 
was busy with plans. With her own hands she 
set out little fruit trees and bushes, and long be- 
fore the house took shape, the garden was a 
beautiful sight tosee. A carpenter in town con- 
fessed to owing a debt to her father, of which 
Sally had not known, and offered to work it out, 
to which thedeacon did not object, and that was 
so much gain. 

The house was slowly erected, but at the end 
of eighteen months a beautiful little home await- 
ed the patient and industrious girl. 

Just as the house was finished, John was mar- 
ried, and Sally went on to the wedding. Every- 
body admired the pretty country girl, but John 
could not keep her. On the week after the cere- 
mony, Sally’s white muslins were all packed, 
and she stood at the door taking farewell of the 
sweet young wife. 

“By the way, how does the house look?” 
asked John, as he held her hand. 

“It’s as pretty as pretty can be!” said Sally, 
with a laugh. 

“TI expect to derive some benefit from that Yit- 
tle business transaction,” said John. 

“T hope you will; come at any rate and spend 
your vacations with me,” said Sally, “and give 
your wife a breath of fresh country air.” 

“What a dear little creature she is!’ sighed 
the delicate bride, when Sally had gone; “so 
self-poised, so independent!” =~ 

“Not one girl in a thousand would have gone 
to work so bravely,” said John. “She will bea 
rich woman yet.” 

Every one of Sally’s pupils had taken a lively 
interest in the progress of the house, and she 
was surprised, on its completion, at the arrival of 
a load of furniture, enough to furnish two rooms 
handsomely, and for which her scholars had 
been saving and soliciting for more‘than a year. 

Well, Sally was very happy in her new home. 
The little garden was a source of delight and 
profit, and when the sad news came to her, one 
year later, that her brother John had met with 
an accident that would cripple him for months, 
she went to his sorrowful home and took them 
all three to her sunny little cottage, for which 
he had helped to pay. All three, I said, for a 
sweet little nephew claimed her sympathy and 
care now. There, in the sweet, fresh air, the in- 
valid gathered new strength, and being free from 
anxiety, his recovery was hastened. 

“T little thought when you talked about build- 
ing a house, Sally,” he said, one day, “that I 
should ever need its shelter. What should I 
have done all these weary months of inactivity, 
if’— 

“If [had bought a piano, or a what you call 
them, organ?” laughed Sally, covering his emo- 

tion. 

“You were wiser than I, little girl,” John an- 
swered, 2 moment after; ‘‘and now that our fur- 
niture is all here, and we are fixed so comforta- 
bly, I feel as if even when I go into business 
again, I should like to stay right along.” 

“You shall on one condition, John,” said 
Sally. 

“What is that?” 

“That you build a house on the next lot. I 





an interest in it yourself.’ 


“You!” exclaimed John. 
“Yes; [bought it six months ago; and it is 
no more than right you should have it for the 
help you have generously given me.” 
“You had better cast your fortune in with 
her,” said his wife, “for she is bound to be rich.” 
“Tl tell you what,’’ said John, as he was 
showing his friend, three years later, over his 
neat little house; “I have great respect for a 
woman’s Judgment.” 
Se een eel 
A NIGHT ATTACK. 
A traveller in India among the Himalaya Moun- 
tains describes a night adventure he had, in which 
a leopard was one of the principal actors, that is very 
interesting. He says: 
“Our tent was pitched in a small opening in’a 
wood. At the back of the tent, and at the right and 
left sides, trees and brushwood grew to within a few 
paces of the canvas. In front of the tent door was 
a huge log fire. Our servants’ bivouacs were in the 
open space in front of the tent, some distance away. 
“Asa rule, it is said that leopards shun man’s ap- 
proach with the greatest care; they move with cat- 
like noiselessness and stealth, so that it is very rare 
to meet with one even when ina district in which 
they abound. Leopards are immensely powerful; 
one has been known to kill a cow with a single blow 
of his paw, and to carry her off, thrown over his back, 
with apparent ease. They never, under any circum- 
stances, attack man first, and even when wounded 
slink away, unless brought to bay in a place from 
which there is no escape. 
“Three of our dogs were with the servants, chained 
to pegs on the ground, but one of the four, which 
was particularly timid, and much attached to me, 
was allowed to sleep nominally at the foot of my 
bed, being fastened by a collar and chain to a peg 
driven in the ground. But on this occasion our beds 
were of a more substantial nature than usual, on ac- 
count of the longer stay we intended to make; they 
were formed of a thick layer of straw, retained in its 
place by planks and four large logs of wood. Round 
one of the side-logs Jessie’s chain was passed, and, 
following her usual custom, when I was asleep she 
had quietly crawled on to the bed, and was lying on 
the blanket, not far from my chest. 
“We had gone to bed carlier than usual. But our 
servants, who knew there was to be no marching on 
the morrow, were, at the time we went to bed, still 
talking, cooking and eating, with the apparent in- 
tention of keeping it up late into the night, as is 
often the custom with Indian servants. Tired with 
the day’s work, I fell asleep immediately, and slept 
on very soundly until, without knowing exactly why, 
I started up with a bound, and woke, uttering a pierc- 
ing shriek, which, of course, woke Smith, also. 
“In what appeared to be only the hundredth part 
of a second, and as if everything had happened at 
once, I felt a heavy weight on my chest, smelt some 
oppressive and disgusting odor, heard a dog yell, felt 
a tug across the bed, and woke myself up with a loud, 
involuntary shriek. 

“I sat up in bed, but I did not know whg had 
happened ; I only knew that for some reason or other 
I had just called out, and that the sensations I have 
described had a moment before been felt by me. 
Smith called out to know what had happened, and 
at the same time we both heard a dog yelling as ifin 
great pain, and the r ~ °s shouting, and then, in 
another second we s:.” urough the canvas half-a- 
dozen lighted sticks being waved about, and others 
being thrown in the air. 

“At the same time, the other dogs set up a fright- 
ful discord of howls and moans, and the servants 
rushed all in one direction, shouting, and flaring 
theirimpromptutorches. Some of them rushed into 
our tent, and then the mystery was cleared up. 

“A leopard had passed within a dozen paces of 
some of the servants as they sat by the fires, and by 
the glare they saw that he was carrying off a dog. 
Next, we looked for poor Jessie, and she was miss- 
ing; a short piece of her chain snapped clean off was 
all that was left. 

“An examination of the bed and the marks about 
the tent explained all. My bed, formed, as I said 
before, of logs and straw, was close to the side of the 
tent, so that, had I chosen to do it, it would have 
been quite possible for me, whilst lying down, to 
reach with my hand outside the tent, the centre of 
my bed being not more than two feet from the tent 
wall. 

“The side of the tent next to my bed seemed to 
have been less carefully pegged down than usual that 
evening, and the leopard, with extraordinary bold- 
ness, no doubt caused by hunger, must have passed 
his head and shoulders inside thetent. The dog was 
probably in its usual position, curled up on the 
blanket near my chest; the weight I felt in my sleep 
was the leopard’s paw, and the disgusting smell was 
his breath near my face. Leopards at all times emit 


“The sudden noise appeared to have disconcerted 
the hungry animal, otherwise, instead of passing in 
full view of the servants seated round the fires, he 
would have retired by the way he probably came— 
the woods at the back of the tent. All the natives, 
especially the shikarees and the Hill men, were great- 
ly astonished at the leopard’s boldness; such an in- 
stance of audacity on that animal’s part had never 
come to their knowledge, and they did not know 
how to account forit. Dog is, doubtless, their favor- 
ite tidbit, but they are not in general very bold in 
their attempts to obtain it; and although Mounyah 
declared hunger only could nerve a leopard to such an 
unprecedentedly bold feat, at all events, its occur- 
rence startled us all thoroughly, and it was a long 
time before I was quite rid of the unpleasant shock 
my nerves had been subjected to. For several nights 
following the event I was troubled with bad dreams 
and nightmare.” 
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MOLES. 
There is one creature, at least, that does not de- 
spise worms, and thatisa mole. It is therefore not 
using slang to calla mole’s food his grub. He does 
not turn his nose up at them for he turus it down, 
He has a long and flexible snout, which he uses for 
poking his food into his mouth. Besides worms, he 
also devours, for a change of diet, snails (without 
their shells), wire worms (without any wire), and 
larve, or insects in the caterpillar state. 
Moles have good appetites and cannot wait long 
for their dinners. After a fast of more than twelve 
hours they cease altogether from hunger—in death. 
They usually come out of their holes for supper at 
midnight, and then very often make a supper for 
owls and other pious birds which spend the night 
in preying. They are not even able to vegetate, but 
die on vegetable diet. One writer states that two 
moles made away with 20,000 white worms in a year, 
but he does not say who counted them! 
For a more particular acquaintance with the hab- 
its of these animals we are indebted to Henri Le 
Court (Henri the Short,) who was once a tall courtier 
at Paris, but during the French Revolution, being 
terrified by the faction called ‘‘the Mountain,’’ re- 
tired, so to speak, to a mole-hill and paid his court 
to the moles. He surely must have felt a sort of 
mole-cular attraction. 
Moles are also called moldwarps, because they turn 
over the soil ormould. They invented tunnels under 
ground long before men had any idea of them, and 
itis said their tunnels never cave in of themseives, 
even when under the beds of rivers. The plan of 
boring adopted at the Mont Cenis tunnels, is not, 
however, that of moles, but that of a marine ani- 
mal called the Pholas. Brunel took his idea of the, 
Thames Tunnel from observing the bore of a Teredo 
navalis in the keel of a ship. 

To see what time a mole-train would make through 
one of their little tunnels, Le Court stuck little sticks 
into them at regular distances, with small flags 
loosely attached to the tops. He then blew a trum- 
pet at one end and watched the flags go down. The 
speed of the moles inside was found to be almost 
equal to that of a horse outsidé. 

Moles not only resemble men in acting the part of 
borers, but they actually fight duels on account of 
their lady loves. Sometimes two Mr. Moles fall in 
love with the same Miss Mole. Then they widen the 
passage where they mect, and have a passage of 
arms, fighting it out at once on that line. The fair 
lady mole meantime watches the contest from the 
gallery, and always decides to take the arm of him 
whose arms are victorious, becoming thenceforth his 
faithful wife and housekeeper. 

These creatures are not ornamental but they are 
useful. They form natural drains and top-dressing 
for the land. Sometimes, however, they make holes 
in banks and dikes of rivers when the water is high- 
er than the land, and then their small bores become 
great bores. Notwithstanding their utility they are 
much hunted, and in consequence are becoming more 
and more scarce. Unless they hide they lose their 
hides. 
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STUDYING A POST BILL. 

A new anecdote is told of Benjamin Franklin 
which can hardly be true, for he was a bright boy in 
the Boston schools, and must have learned early to 
read and spell. But it will do to tell, and the moral 
is as good: 

But there is one anecdote which I have never seen 
in print. It was told me by a gentleman of Boston, 
who remembered the old house in which Franklin 
was born. “Often,” said he, ‘shave I looked at the old 
tumble-down building in Milk Street, and imagiued 
the barefoot boy sitting on the door step, learning to 
spell from an old post bill.’’ 

A young miss, daughter of a distinguished citizen, 
passed him one day while thus engaged, and the boy 
overheard her words of ridicule as she spoke to her 





a disgusting smell, so much so that a place in which 
they have been lying will retain a very unpleasant 


tent was filled for half an hour after with a very mi- 


visit. 
“The leopard’s approach was no doubt very slow 


snapping his jaws on thesleeping dog, his movements 


catching up the dog, backing out of the tent, and 
breaking the chain in doing 80, was probably the 
work of a quarter of a second. The great weight 
which I felt was no doubt caused by the leopard’s 
pushing back to break the chain, which offered unex- 
pected resistance; and, as his paw was on my chest, 





will make you a present of the lot.” 





I felt the full power of his exerted strength. 


odor for many hours after, and on this occasion our | 


companion, laughing at the eagerness of the poor 
ad, and derided his ‘‘beautiful spelling book.” 

But there came another day, when Franklin was 
| our ambassador at the court of France. <A wealthy 


asma of stench, the result of the animal’s brief American lady, who was present at one of the festive 


occasions made in honor of Franklin, greatly desired 
{an introduction to her distinguished countryman. 


and stealthy, and probably, until the moment of It was obtained, and great was her surprise to hear 


him say, “Ay, ay, we have met before.” She could 


were very circumspect and deliberate; but the act of ,not remember when; and Franklin added, ‘‘You do 


not remember the barefoot little boy in Milk Street, 

| studying his lesson from the muddy post bill!” 
Although spoken good-humoredly, the fair lady 
was much disconcerted at the remembrance of the 
incident. It is to be hoped che learned a lesson 
| therefrom, in regard to the importance of treating 
everybody with respect. She knew not the name of 
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the barefoot boy; but he knew her to be the daugh- 
ter of rich Mr. ———, and, on being introduced, this 
incident of his childhood immediately recurred to 
his mind, 


a 
LETTER FROM TEXAS. 
Fort McK . TEXAS. 





Dear Mr. Epitor,—The Mexicans who came 
over from the little outlying village beyond 
were a very fine-looking couple. The man was 
more than six feet tall, and stalwart in propor- 
tion. The woman was quite tall, had a broad fore- 
head and sparkling black eyes. She was dressed 
in a blue cotton gown, a black silk apron 
trimmed with some kind of white stuff, and a 
small, round lace cap. Her dress was very short, 
showing a pair of handsome ankles, white, 
clocked stockings, and large, stout shoes. The 
man was dressed in a blouse that seemed to be 
made from thin leather, a wide black belt buck- 
led around his waist, leggings that were tucked 
into heavy red-topped boots, and looked as pic- 
turesque as an Italian brigand. 

The chaplain called us in as witnesses, when 
he saw them coming, and we both felt like hast 
ily improvised bridesmaids. 

“You have come to be married,” said the 
chaplain. 

“Yes; we married,” said the man, in a quick, 
brisk voice, while the lady looked quietly about 
the room. Anne stepped up to her and gave her 
a beautiful white rose, and then her dark cheeks 
flushed, and her eyes grew liquid as she nodded, 
smilingly, many times. 

Presently the chaplain had them before him, 
and in an impressive manner performed the ser- 
vice. 

“You understand?”’ he said, as soon as the 
short ccremony was coneluded. 

“Yes, ves; she wife, now, [ her oosband.”’ 

“And you must take good care of her.”’ 

The man laughed, showing all his white teeth. 

“She 


“ 





she 
and he fumbled in his pocket, 
presently bringing out three silver dollars. 

“Tlave you got plenty of them?’ the chaplain 
asked. 


romxl to care for she self,” he said; 
sell ze chiekens;” 


“Plenty? O no, no! very searce with me; but 
this for the meenister.” 

“Never mind; put up your money,” the chap- 
lain said. ‘You don’t get it often, (Il warrant. 
Some time when you come this way, you know, 
you ean bring along a chicken or two, and some 
You need the money to go to housekeep- 
ine with.” 

The man looked up in astonishment before 
withdrawing his hand. 


eyes. 





“You not take it?” he asked, ineredulously. 


“No; Enot take it. 
one,” 

“And you will take ze chicken and ze egg?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then you sall have dozens,” he said, his face 
brightening, and he held out his hand, shook the 
chaplain’s heartily, shook hands with us, and 
departed with admiring glances and speeches. 

“Now wasn’tthatastroke of policy?” laughed 
thechaplain. “f shall have plenty of marriages, 
and when chickens and eggs are scarce this win- 
ter, | shall have all the eggs and chickens I 
want.” 

“Twas going to beg one of the Mexican dol- 
lars for a curiosity,’” said Anne. 

“And you shall have one all the same.”” The 
chaplain went to his writing-desk, and presently 
handed her a wheel of silver with a hole init; a 
genuine, clumsy, old-fashioned Mexican dollar. 

Just then such a merry, ringing laugh sound- 
éd outside, and then came the clatter of horse's 
hoofs. Anne and [ran to the door, 
a sight to be sure! 


I have five dollars to your 


There was 
the daintiest, loveliest bit of 
girlish humanity, her great gray eyes dancing, | 
her luxuriant evris tossed: by the wind in every | 
direction, as she stood up in her stirrup, and 





stepping lightly in Unele Jack’s hand, vaulted 
to the ground. . 


said, catching sight of us... “.m so glad to sce! 


| a bit like acommon soldier. 
“O girls! never mind an intro*ucaion,” shel ~ 
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you; nobody but such stupid married people 
everywhere, and I just screamed when I heard 
you were here. I came twenty miles this morn- 
ing, and not a soul knows it. Won’t there bea 
rumpus if I’m not back by night? O this is the 
chaplain, I’m sure;”’ and she went saucily for- 
ward. “I’m Kate O’Reilly, Gen. O’Reilly’s 
niece.”’ 





“T know the General,” said the chaplain; “but 
wasn’t it rather a venturesome freak, Miss Kate, 
to ride that distance alone?” ; 

“O no, I’m used to it,” was her laughing reply. 
“Just fancy me at that lonesome station, nobody 
to look at from day to day but the Mexican ser- 


vants, and my uncle off half the time. Why, it 
set me wild to learn that there were two young 
ladies over here; and I’m sure you won’t be- 
erudge me their society for an hour or two.” 

This was delightful. There was a freshness, 
a vivacity about this bit of a girl that won one’s 
heart on the instant. Every detail of her dress 
was exquisite, from the jet bandeaux on her 
beautiful golden tresses to the bright solitaire 
on her finger. 

“That funny old servant of yours did make 
me laugh so,” she said, “when [ told him that [ 
came from L. Canon all alone. He lifted up his 
hands and cried out,— 

«De Lord come down inter de wilderness, and 
sent Ilis angels flying, and brought ye on dar 
wings, honey, for dar’s a mighty power o’ red 
men ’tween here and dar.’ 

“Wouldn’t an Indian dare to touch me; be- 
sides’’—she lifted her sack, and there was one of 
the daintiest revolvers. 

On further conversation we learned that this 
winsome, brave little Kate had been an orphan 
since her birth; that she had been trained prin- 
cipally by her uncle, and could ride, fish, shoot 
and hungs. a 

We made her very welcome, and took out our 
hest stores for her delectation at lunch, feeling 
very much as if a bright particular star had fal- 
len among us. “Eve es she could remem- 
her,” she said, ‘she hau been a traveller, and 
had visited most of the foreign countri and 
she certainly carried a mine of information in 
her wise little head. 

“And now Iam going to ask you over to L. 
Canon,” she said. “We've got a great tumble- 
down house there, built by a rich old Mexican 
for a country seat; a veritable castle, a curiosi- 
ty worth going miles to see. You must come 
and stay weeks, for I sha’n’t let you off. There’s 
to be a guard sent down there, [ heard my un- 
cle say yesterday, and then you can go. There’s 
not the least need to fear the Indians, for these 
three months, at any rate.” 

Ifow she prevailed [ never knew, but we were 
wild to go, and the chaplain and papa, who 
eame in while she was there, were both induced 
to promise that perhaps when the guard was 
sent we might go. 

We were sitting together, we three girls, talk- 
ing it over, when suddenly she grew pale, and 
bending over, seemed to look at some object be- 
youd the window with intentness. 

“If LT didn’t know it couldn’t be possible,” she 
said, “I should declare that that was Eugene 
Forsythe, or his ghost.” 

Of course we followed the direction of her 
eyes, and there stood Charley D., propping him- 
self against the palings of a fence, not far off, 
with an old red and yellow Mexican blanket 
spread picturesquely over his shoulders. Here 
was some delightful mystery. Anne’s eyes met 
mine, 

“Do you know him?’’-asked Anne, eagerly. 
“That's Charley D., and he’s the pet of the reg- 
iment.”’ . 

“Charley D.,”” she murmured, drawing back. 
“Charley D.; are you sure?” 

“Tm not sure,” spoke up Anne. “I think he 
has run away from some good home. He isn’t 
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‘A common sokfier!” and a. strange expres- 


sion crossed her face. _ “Eugene Forsythe—if, it| | Witttam Henry Harrison was the third | 
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a be him—acommon soldier! Odear! that {son of Benjamin Harrison, a Virginia planter, 


is too outrageous!” 


| “It is, perhaps, a strong resemblance,’ I said. dependence. 


and one of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
He entered the army carly, but 


| There was no answer. Thestrange, perplexed | had also important trusts in civil life. 


lent. 
soon took her leave, after arranging with us for 
our visit to L. Canon. 

Papa came in after she had taken her depart- 
ure; and, by the way, two soldiers were detailed 
to go back with her. Now she was gone, with 
her bright face and merry laugh, he seemed to 
regret that he had given his promise. 

“The girl is a witch,” he said, “or I never 
should have consented. However, the country 
is very quiet now. I don’t know as there is any 
danger with a good guard.” 

“Of course there was no danger,” we protest- 
ed, our minds fully made up to explore the won- 
| ders of the old custle and the gorgeous scenery 
by which it was surrounded. Indeed, lam not 
sure but it added to the delight in anticipation, 
to fancy a possible skirmish, in which our side 
should come off victorious. We retired, our 
heads filled with the romantic notions inspired 
by the unexpected visit of Kate O'Reilly. 

Bonnie Louise. 
oo o7— Or 
OUR PRESIDENTS. 


A sharp presidential contest is now in prog- 
ress, and it may be interesting to look over the 
past, and inquire into the social standing of 
former Presidents. What positions did they oc- 
cupy before they were chosen to the high office? 

GEORGE WASHINGTON belonged, by birth, to 
the famous class of ‘Virginia gentlemen.”’ His 
family ranked among the aristocracy, being con- 
nected with the gentry of England. He began 
life as a surveyor, but gained wealth and posi- 
tion by a marriage with Mrs. Custis, a wealthy 
und accomplished widow. A story is told of his 
later years, that a poor Virginian of quality, 
whom he had reproved, retorted, sharply. “I 
should like to know, George Washington, what 
you would have been if you hadn’t married the 
widow Custis.””. Washington smiled, because 
the man was poor and unfortunate, but he rare- 
ly allowed such liberties. 

Joun ADAMS was a lawyer, and the son of a 
farmer and shoemaker, of a family that has been 
settled in Massachusetts for seven generations. 
The Adamses are one of the few American fami- 
lies entitled to be called historical. They have 
won a national reputation for brilliant talents, 
for eminent services in politics, and law, and lit- 
erature, and statesmanship, and also for wealth, 
without which no family can long be kept up. 
No other family can compare with them in the 
number and rank of the public offices they have 
filled; in ancient Rome they would have been 
calle®a Consular family. They are the Adams- 
es, of Quincy, and in France, Charles Francis 
Adams would be called M. de Quincey. Quincy 
is an old French, or, rather, a Norman name, 
and appears in the Roll of Battle Abbey. It has 
only a territorial relation to the Adamses. The 
name belongs properly to another great Ameri- 
can family, descended from an ancestor who 
was in the battle of Hastings, A. D. 1066. 

‘THOMAS JEFFERSON was a lawyer, and his fam- 
ily held a good but not high social rank in Vir- 
ginia. His attention was turned to public lite by 
the struggle between the Colonies and En-land, 
ending in the Revolution, and he made for him- 
self a great name in history as a legislator, an 
author, a diplomatist, and a political leader. 

JAMES Mapison was the son of a wealthy 
Virginia planter, and was educated for a lawyer. 
He was a hard student, but having entered pub- 
lic life early never returned to his profession. 

JAMES MUNROE was also the son of a Virginia 
planter and educated for the bar, like Mr. Madi- 
son. But the public troubles drew him into po- 
litical life in early youth, and he served with 
honor in the army and in civil pursuits. He 
had a large experience in politics, and a thor- 
ough training in statesmanship. 

Joun Quincy ADAMS was the cldest son of 
John Adams, and a lawyer; but his life was de- 
voted to public service, with a few interludes 
given to literary pursuits. He was educated for 
statesmanship by his parents, and had a larger 
and more varied experience in public life than 
any other President. 

ANDREW JACKSON came from a poor South- 
ern family, and began the practice of law at 
manhood. Ile was afterwards a judge, a mer- 
chant, a planter and a soldier, and served in 
both Llouses of Congress before he was made 
President. 

The father of Martin VAN BuREN was too 
poor to give his son an education, but the ener- 
gy of the young man forced his way to the bar, 
and he became an acknowledged leader among 
| lawyers. 





expression still puzzled us, but the lips were si- | 
She declined going out on the piazza, and | 





JouHN TYLER was the son of an eminent Vir- 
ginian, a man of large wealth, who had filled 
many high offices. 

JAMES K. POLK was the son of a respectable 
farmer, and was educated as a lawyer. 

The father of ZacHary TAYLOR was Col- 
Richard Taylor, who won distinction in the Rev- 
olution, and emigrated to Kentucky soon after 
his son’s birth. The son’s life, after leaving the 
plantation, was spent in the army until his elce- 
tion to the presidency. 

MiLitarRpD FILLMORE was of humble origin, 
and served five years as an apprentice to a full- 
er’s trade. He was self-educated, became a law- 
yer, and soon won distinction in public life. 

FRANKLIN PIERCE was the son of Gen. Ben- 
jamin Pierce, a Revolutionary officer of reputa- 
tion, and a man of public note, who was chosen 
Governor of New Hampshire. 

JAMES BUCHANAN was the son of a Pennsyl- 
yania farmer, and entered public life early. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN was born of very poor 
parents, and so were ANDREW JOHNSON and 
Uysses 8S. GRANT, and so was Horace Greeley, 
who is now a candidate for the presidency. 

All our Presidents have had a high social rank, 
some of them born to it, and others attaining 
it by the profession of law or arms. . 

—__—_+os 
SILENT TALK. 

By this we do not mean the conversation car- 
ried on by dumb people, for they very often 
make considerable noise while using their fin- 
ver language, but the conversation, by gesture, 
of persons at a distance from each other, or who 
do not wish to be heard talking. This silent 
intercourse is practised every where, more or less, 
but it is said to be commonest in Southern Italy. 
A Frenchman is continually shrugging his shoul- 
ders and spreading out his hands in order to give 
emphasis to his words, but in Italy persons often 
do business or tell stories without once speaking 
aloud. 

The story is told of a stranger who was pres- 
ent ata cabinet council in Naples, and getting 
tired of the silence, inquired when business was 
to begin, and was told that it was all over. No- 
body had said a word, and he had seen only a 
few shrugs and grimaces, but nevertheless the 
parties had understood each other, and done 
what they came to do. 

The Italians say “no,” not by shaking the 
head, as we do, but by turning up the chin and 
pouting the under lips, or scraping under the 
chin with the tips of the right hand fingers. In 
South Italy, if a man wishes to intimate that he 
is hungry, he does it by placing his thumb and 
forefinger over his mouth. ‘To-day’ is ex- 
pressed by pointing downwards, and “to-mor- 
row,” by pointing further down. 

The brigands can of course communicate with 
each other by signs, and unless the police are 
acquainted with the same sign language, they 
find it almost impossible to apprehend the mal- 
efactors. 

Aman ina balcony gave an account of his 
adventures to a friend across the street, in this 
way: First, he made two fingers of one hand 
straddle one finger of the other hand to express 
a ride; and then pointed to his stomach to indi- 
cate that he was the rider. Then he made the 
gesture of taking aim with a gun; then held up 
his hands and started back, to express surprise; 
then he rolled his hands one over the other, and 
bent his body sidewise, to express a fall; all 
which meant that aman had suddenly fired a 
gun near him, so that the donkey started back 
and he fell off. At this the friend across the 
street inquired whether the narrator was hurt, 
by holding up his hand with the palm turned 
toward himself and moving it rapidly back- 
wards and forwards. In answer, the man in the 
baleony lifted his eyebrows, put his hand to his 
hip and limped a little, which was as much as 
to say, “Not much—only a little lame.” And 
so the conversation was continued. 

Lovers are very partial to silent talk, as then 
there are no letters to be intercepted, and they 
are not likely to be overheard or seen toxether. 
The gentleman always begins the conversation 
(or love-pigeon, as the Chinese call it,) by taking 
out his handkerchief and passing it over his 
face, looking at the lady all the time, and com- 
plimenting her beauty by stroking his mouth 
and chin with his hands. 

ee eee 
A FRENCH HORN. 

A Frenchman, whose English was still rather 
imperfect, was one evening in company where 
two parties were playing the same game. A 
geutieman of one party happened to observe 
with respect to the score, ‘“‘We are two to two.” 
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“Tu-tu-tu?” muttered the Frenchman. ‘“‘What 
dat mean?” 

“Two to two are you ?”’ replied one of the oth- 
er party. “Why, we are two to two, too.” 

“Tu-tu-tu-tu!” exclaimed the Frenchman. 
“What a language! It sound like the horn of 
my native land.” 


or 
A BIRD MECHANIC, 
sirds not only have natural instinct to teach them 
how to build their nests, but sometimes, at least, 
they have also intelligence to remedy difficulties 
whenever any thing goes wreng with the nest or 
their young ones. 

A curious proof of this is found in the fine collec- 
tion of birds and nests in the Museum of Brown 
University. A pair of birds built a nest on a very 
slender branch of a tree. They soon found it would 
not support the weight of the nest with the eggs and 
young birds. Not wishing to build again, they set 
to work to strengthen the situation. Finding a 
strong piece of twine, they passed it under the weak 
branch and over a large bough above, and managed, 
with much ingenuity, to fasten it with a kind of 
knot. It was very neatly done, and made the nest 
perfectly secure. 

Prof. Jenks, who has collected the museum, found 
the nest near his own home in Middleboro, Mass., 
and is voucher for the fact that the work was done 
by the birds, and not by human hands. This looks 
very much like reasoning on their part. 





—_——_—_—+or—_____— 


COLORADO AND SWITZERLAND. 

An American need not go to Switzerland for fine 
mountain travel. He can find in Colorado a peak 
(Mount Lincoln) higher than Mont Blanc. The 
former is 17,300 feet, the latter only 15,780 feet. He 
will find the average height of the mountains loftier, 
for while, excepting Mount Lincoln, no single peak 
is as high as three or four of the Swiss summits, the 
general elevation of the Rocky Mountains is much 
higher. The average height of the Alps is less 
than 9,000 feet; the average height of Colorado 
peaks is at least 12.000 feet. 

Colorado is large enough to make many Switzer- 
lands, for the whole area of the latter is less than 
16,000 square miles, while the mountain ranges of 
Colorado cover nearly 70,000 square miles, and these 
do not include one-half the territory. 

In future years, Colorado, with its grand scenery 
and wild mountain passes, will be a favorite resort 
for the tourist and the painter. Travellers from the 
Eastern States and from the Old World will flock 
there in large numbers, and bold adventurers will 
climb its mountain peaks as now they scale the Al- 
pine summits. 


—_————~@o——_—__—_ 
LEVELLING DOWN. 

Mountains show by their strata that they have 
been lifted from the earth by some mighty force act- 
ing from below. The highest. mountains are gener- 
ally the youngest, the Himalayas being formed much 
nearer our own times than the Alps. 

But geological study shows that some mountains 
have been strangely worn down, either by the ac- 
tion of immense glaciers, or by ice and currents 
when beneath the sea. Charles Kingsley, ina recent 
lecture, said that Snowdon, the famous mountain in 
Wales, is only a fragment of an immense ridge that, 
in the direction of the Menai Straits, toward the 
north-west, must have risen to a height of six or 
seven thousand feet, and toward the south-east, to 
a height of from fifteen to twenty thousand feet, as 
he puts it. ‘Off the surface of Wales, south of Ffes- 
tiniog, a mass of solid rock as high as the Andes has 
been worn down and carried bodily away; and a 
few miles south again, the peak of Arran Mowddy, 
which is now not two thousand feet high, was once 
—either under the sca or above it—nearer ten thou- 
sand feet.” 

—_———___— eo - —_—— 
WATER ONLY RUST. 


It is well known that water is composed of two 
gases, oxygen and hydrogen, in chemical union. It 
is known, also, that oxygen readily unites with most 
metals, forming what is called oxides by chemists. 
Common rust is a familiar specimen, which is really 
an oxide of iron. Prof. Nichols, editor of Fireside 
Science, says that water is the rust of hydrogenium, 
a true metal. The metal has never been seen, for in 
its free state it is a gas and invisible. But scientific 
experiments prove that hydrogen gas will assume 
solid forms in alloys, and that it possesses all the 
characteristics of a metal. Oxygen unites with it, 
rusting or burning it, and in a certain sense, there- 
fore, water is the rust or ashes of hydrogenium. It 
has only recently been discovered that hydrogen gas 
Was a inctal, and the language of chemistry will need 
to be changed in describing water, to conform to the 
new knowledge obtained. 

=> : 
A STORY OF CONSCIENCE-MONEY. 

Uur government keeps in the Treasury a large sum 
of money which is called “the conscience-fund,” 
and additions are made to it every year by letters 
containing cash from persons (generally signing no 
name) who have ‘cheated Uncle Sam” and become 
penitent for it. The following is a fine instance of 


fidelity to conscience in one who had wronged a pri- 
vate individual : 


Ju 1866, a merchant received through the post-of- 
e a letter, written in a disguised hand, as follows: 
oni a a tirm a ~ $—, which I stole, and 
i xious to pay. ope to tell you of it person- 
ally, some day. In the meantime I will oi you 
ten dollars a week, commencing the Ist of July, till 
paid; interest and principal wi'l be two thousand 


lic 
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“Do not try to discover me. I send one dollar 
now; if ee accept it, please advertise in the Herald 
‘Personal,’ and sign ae ang ee 

The merchant replied as requested. Every week 
from that date, an envelope has becn received 
through the mail, inclosing ten doliars, with no oth- 
er writing but the number of the payment until the 
two-hundredth payment was received, with the fol- 
lowing lines, written in the same disguised hand: 

““TWO-HUNDREDTH PAYMENT. I send ten dollars 
more; if you have got them all, please advertise in 
the Herald ‘Personal.’ If not, please advertise how 
many are lost, and I will send them.” 

The merchant replied, ‘‘The two-hundredth pay- 
ment is received. All right. Come and see me, and 
your name shall be strictly contidential.” 

A few weeks after this a young man met this mer- 
chant on the sidewalk, and handed him a New York 
Herald, pointing out an advertisement under the 
head of ‘‘Personal,’’ and with a trembling voice, 
said, “Iam the person who wronged you while in 
your employ, and have been making my weekly pay- 
ments to you until I paid the debt, which I hope 
God has forgiven.” 

“Never was my surprise greater,” says the mer- 
chant who communicates this fact, “than to stand 
before the individual who had for two hundred 
weeks, without fail, paid me out of his earnings, the 
amount he had taken from me; and he, one of whom 
I never had the least suspicion.” 

Such an instance of continued steadfastness of pur- 
pose and unostentation is evidence of true penitence 
and thorough reform. It should be recorded as an 
example for every one who has been guilty of this 
sin. It is proper to add that this young man is now 
in a prosperous business, enjoying the confidence of 
his fellow-men, and a worthy member of a Christian 
church. ‘Blessed is he whose transgression is for- 
given, whose sin is covered.’’—The Phrenological 
Journal. . 


CURING CONSUMPTION. 

Dio Lewis says that consumption is a disease of 
the system, not of the lungs particularly, and what- 
ever helps the general health will helptoacure. He 
thinks little of cod liver oil, or of any treatment for 
the lungs alone; but gives general advice: 


1. Walk in all kinds of weather, two or three 
times every day. If too weak for this, begin with 
the saddle. 

2. Hanging by the hands, in rings suspended from 
the eviling, six feet above the floor, swing backward 
and forward, sideways and in a circle. The effect 
upon the walls of the chest is very remarkable. I 
have known such swinging to reduce the pulse very 
sensibly in a week. In each exercise continue till 
slightly fatigued. 

3. Wash the entire skin with tepid water and good 
neutral soap every morning on returning from the 
first walk, and rub the skin to redness every night 
ou going to bed, withsharp hair gloves. Lawrence's 
English Patient gloves are the best. All druggists 
sell them. 

4. Sleep much, retiring before nine, adding a nap 
in the middle of the day. Never forget that good 
ventilation during the hours of sleep is vital in every 
case of diseased lungs. 

5. Eat for breakfast and dinner oatmeal, cracked 
wheat, beef, mutton, plain bread, potatoes and other 
vegetables, except tomatoes. Use no pastry or oth- 
ertrash. Eat no supper. 

6. Cultivate jovial people. Laughter is the most 
precious of all possible exercises for lung affections, 
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“LEND US AN URCHIN OR TWO.” 

Mr. Beecher cannot endure a home without chil- 
dren—at least, we should think so from the follow- 
ing—and many an affectionate heart will agree with 
him: 


Children grow up; nothing on earth grows so fast 
as children. It was but yesterday, and that lad was 
playing with tops, a buoyant boy. He is a man, 
and gone now. ‘There is no more childhood for him, 
or for us. Life has claimed him. When a begin- 
ning is made, it is like ravelling a stocking, stitch 
by stitch gives way till itis all gone. The house has 
not achild in it; there is no more noise in the hall, 
boys rushing pell-mell; it is very orderly now. 
There are noskates, sleds, balls or strings left scattered 
about. Things are quiet enough now. There is no 
delay for sleepy folks; there is no Jonger any task 
before you lie down of Jooking after any body, or 
tucking up the bedclothes. There are no disputes 
to settle, nobody to get off to school, no complaints, 
no importunities for impossible berm no rips to 
mend, no fingers to tie up, no faces to be washed, or 
collars to be arranged. There was never such a 
peace in the house! It would sound like music to 

ave some feet clatter down the front stairs! ©, for 
some children’s noise! What used to ail us that we 
were hushing their loud laugh, checking thelr noisy 
frolic, and agi their slamming and banging 
the doors? e wish our neighbors would only lend 
us an urchin or two, to make a little noise in these 
premises. a 


MAKING RUINS USEFUL, 
The Chicagoans abound in the peculiar genius of 
mingled economy and enterprise for which the Yan- 
kee nation is famous: 


A large business firm in Chicago has undertaken 
to utilize the debris of the burnt district, which less 
sagacious men are carting away at great expense. 
They are building a large stable, eighty by one hun- 
dred feet, three stories and basement, the walls of 
which are two feet thick from bottom to top, are 
made of concrete, composed of one part cement, 
three parts sand, ashes, and the finer particles of 
rubbish left in the burnt district. The stuff is mixed 
somewhat thinner than mortar, and is poured into 
pine-board moulds which shape the walls, while at 
the same time broken brick from the ruins are im- 
bedded as thickly as possible in the te, which 
sets firmly in twenty-four hours, after which it is 
coated with cement. The structure requires very lit- 
tle skilled labor, and its owners expect to have an 
absolutely fire-proof building, as durable and hand- 
some as if it was built of stone, constructed at com- 
paratively trifling expense, principally from materi- 
als — have hitherto been deemed worse than 
useless. 
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A FIGHTING WHALE. 

If whales were as ferocious as gigantic, they could 
do immense harm. Occasionally one shows fight 
without waiting to be attacked, and then comes mis- 
chief. One tried his power lately to sink a vessel : 

An unusual, although by no means unprecedented 
occurrence, says an Australian paper, is reported by 
Capt. Lockyer, of the bark Aug Oscar. His ac- 
count of it is as follows: The bark sailed from Ho- 
' bart Town on the 13th ult., and on the 15th, when 














30 miles to the eastward, off Cape Howe, sighted a 
large sperm whale, distant about 300 yards, and pro- 
ceeding in the same direction. The monster fish re- 
mained in company some considerable time—four 
days, it is said—and finally it was seen to lift its 
head out of water and make a furious dash at the 
vessel, striking her with tremendous force, and ca- 
reening her over several streaks. Those who felt the 
shock compare it to the striking of a vessel on a 
rock. The pumps were at once sounded, but at first 
it was supposed no material damage was done; sub- 
sequent sounding showed, however, that the bark 
was making water at the rate of six inches an hour, 
and this she continued to do up to the date of arrival. 


+o 
DANIEL WEBSTER’S ADVICE. 


Other young people may find the advice of Daniel 
Webster to his grandson of value for themselves. 
He wrote it about four years before his death: 


Two or three things I wish now to impress on your 
mind. First, you cannot learn without your own ef- 
forts. All the teachers in the world can never make 
a scholar of you, if you do not apply yourself with 
all your might. 

In the second place, be of good character and good 
behavior; a boy of strict truth, and honor, and con- 
science in all things. Have but one rule, and let 
that be always to act right, and fear nothing—but 
wrong-doing. 

Finally, ‘Remember your Creator-in the days of 
your youth.” You are old enough to know that 
God has made you and given youa mind and facul- 
ties; and will surely call you to account. 

Honor and obey your parents; love your sister and 
brother; be gentle and kind to all; avoid peevish- 
ness and fretfulness; be patient under restraint. 
Look forward constantly to your approaching man- 
hood, and put off every day more and more all that 
is frivolous and childish. 


or 
THE GREAT NAPOLEON'S FACE, 
Michelet, in his ‘French Revolution,” says: 


I know but two faithful portraits of Napoleon— 
one is the small bust of Houdon, wild and obscure, 
which seems a sinister enigma, the other is a full- 
sized portrait painted by David, who, it is said, took 
no less than two years to finish it. The artist has 
shown himself conscientious, courageous—not car- 
ing whether he pleased, thinking only of the truth; 
so much so that the engraver dared not follow it in 
certain details where truth contradicted tradition. 

David made him as he realiy was, without eye- 
lashes or eyebrows, a small quantity of hair of an 
unoertain brown, which, in his pout, seemed black, 
in consequence of a free use of pomatum. The ey 
are gray, like a pane of glass wherein one sees not 
ing; in short, a complete and obscure impersonality 
which appears phantasmagorical. He is fat; yet it 
is easy to detect the feature which he held from his 
mother, the cheek-bones protruding as in most Cor- 
sican Sardinians. He says that he resembled her in 
person and instincts. 









SHORT WORK, 
One of the thousand and one difficulties of the 


“help’’ question in American households appears in 
the following example: 


An Irish servant girl having finished her day’s 
work, including the ‘‘washing,”’ obtained a_half- 
hour’s furlough, ‘‘to see a gentleman friend.”’ The 
half extended to the whole hour, when Bridget ap- 
peared, blushing and half-smiling. 

“If you plaze, ma'am, I must lave you to-day, for 
I’m to be married, if you plaze, to-night, ma’am.” 

“Why, what does this mean, Bridget?” inquired 
her mistress; ‘I never heard you were engaged.” 

‘No more was I, ma’am; but a boy just now from 
the old counthry wants me to have him, and me 
cousin thinks I had betther, and so I towld him I 
would.’”” And she did. 


——_—_—_<~@p—————_ 
FINE ARTs. 
Vulgar people interpret by the sense of their stron- 
gest appetite the courtesies which they cannot un- 
derstand : 


The story is told that, once upon a time, Com. 
Green, of Savannah, Ga., extended the hospitality 
of his palatial mansion to the delegates of an agricul- 
tural convention. As one of the members was aim- 
lessly wandering about, staring at the numerous 
statues which adorn the house, Mr. Green, who was, 
it seems, everywhere and with everybody, tapped 
him on the shoulder, and said,— 

“Ah, Mr. ———, I see you are an admirer of the 
beautiful. Would you not like to inspect some. of the 
fine arts?"’ 

“Well,” said the delegate, as he deposited a well- 
masticated Virginia weed outside the window, ‘IL 
don’t care if I do, as I am a little dry.” 


————+or—__—- 
A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 
We will send to any person, the Companion, aud 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 


lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 













Harper's Weekly and the Companion.... ....... $4 80 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion ... -480 
iiarper’s Monthly and the Companion... . 480 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion . 4tu 
Galaxy and the Companion .............. 455 
Peterson’s ine and the Companion. UoF 
Godey’s Lady's Book and the Companion... 85 


American Agriculturist and the Companion . 
Advance and the Companion............... 
Sunday Magazine and the Companion 
Good Words andthe Companion.... ... 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion 
New York Observer and the Companion....... ....... 
The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 





to that paper. 
Zion’s Herald and the Companion 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion. ... 
Christian Era and the Companion....... .......... 
Hearth and Home and the Companion............. 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion.......... : 
‘The Nursery and the Companion................- 
The Independent and the Companion .. . 
The subscriber to the Independent must bea r 
one to that paper. 
New England Farmer and the Companion 
The Christian Union and the 
the pictures offered by the Un 
The School Festival and Companion 
Ladies’ Floral Guide and Compani ..200 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen xopies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same VPost-Offce as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 
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FASHIONS FOR FALL AND WINTER. 
Golden Opportunity. 





GODIVA. This Polonsise is one of our latest Paris Novelties- 

tt eontains many new and very valuable features, Witheut looping 

it can be worn asa long tight-fitting basquine, or looped (as shown 
in cnt) it is a most elegant Polenase. ‘The ornamental back piece 
passes over the shoulders and forme a neat Lust cape in front and is 
“adjustable ;’? may bo worn or not as fancy dictates, thus consti- 
ating two entirely different Polonaise in appearance. The back piece 





is sometimes made in velvet or satin. aud richly trammed, and com- 

i Resides its 

Takes six 

ice of pattern with cloth model ONE 
OFFER below. 


letes a brilliant toilet when wern with a house dress 
utiful variations it is well adapted to any material. 
yards of 24inch goods r i 
DOLLAR. Seo PREMIUM 





NEW FALL WRAP, is a sacque and capo, with a thribble 
box-pleat laid on the under side in the back, and in place of the 
broad pleat of last season ; just the three edgea are visible from 
each side, giving the appearance of six round felds, the cape 
slopes gracefully to the back, and is left oper. to trim. The sacque 


has a large sleeve, which can be used or not, as weather or com- 
fort demand. 

Ve give thians one of the very best for fall and winter clonk 
The original is of dark blue Lidies’ 
Scolloped aud bound with velvet ard velvet 

f * cloth. 
premina ger below, 


made ia either velvet or cloth, 
cloth. 
Takes three yards of | 
conts. Ave 


buttons. 
Pattern, with cloth model, 60 
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V\ 
PRESTO. Chemise for lady. Its great success in leading all 

other etyses is owing to its pertect fitting band and sleeve. The 

curved arm-size is an improvement of much value, as it will not 

cut the shoulder or bend the arm, and also avoids the homely, 
rplexing gueset. Takes three yards linen for medium-tize. 
attern, with cloth model, 25 cents. Seo Premium below. 
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We give a CLOTH MODEL with each pattern which SHOWS 
every sexm, pleat, gather, loop, ete., how to put the garment 
together by the pattern, and how it will look when completed. By the 
use of our Cloth Models any person who can sew ean FINISH the 
most difficult garment as easily as the pluincet. They are PER- 
FCT GUIDES. 


Premium Offer! 
If you write the following, viz. : 
(Rural, 1170, 1165, 762,) 


yur name, giving your P. O., Co. and State, and 
then inclose it, with Onze Dar and Ten Conts, to us, we 
will make you a year/y subscriber to Smith's /Ulustrated 
Pattern Bazaar (begin wiih the present No.), and send to 
you by return mail a/ the patterns, with cloth models 
complete, of the three above engravings, as premium. 

Jow is the time to Subscribe! 

Either of the above patterns sent by mail upon receipt 
of its marked price. 


SMITHS 
ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BAZAAR. 


One Dollar a Year. 
Premium! See above “Premium Ofer.” 
It is the best and cheapest fashion magazine in the world. 
It is the New York City ladies’ authority in_a/t mutters 
pertaining to toilets. Tt is the on/y fashion publication in 
ntry that impor.s Styles and sel/s patterns of 
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them. 

The present number contains a large double-pr 
plate, UW by 22 inches, printed on beautiful, he 
tint paper; Fore 


se fashion 
avy, rose- 
wence; Criticisms; Stories: 
Hints, FE ormation in detail wpon all parts 
of ladies’, misses’ «nd children’s dress and d s making. 

Also a Half-price Check, which entitles each holder to 
select any patiern contained in this number by sending 
half price. _ 































Single Copy 25 Cents. 

The American News Co. supply the Trade. 

GE Cotalcgue of Fall and Winter Styles mailed upon 
receipt of stamp and address. 

Be particular to address, very plainiy, 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, 

SMITH’S PATTERN BAZAAR, 
O14 Prowdeeov, New York. 
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"ve the Companion. 
ONE SIN. 

Indulgence in a single wrong propensity, no 
matter how small it may seem at first, is an 
open way toruin. The Joss of some of the fin- 
est characters that the world has seen may be 
traced to a single fault, as some of the most 
stately wrecks that drift upon the seashore are 
caused by a single leak. 

“Men 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect, 
Their virtnes else be they as pure as grace, 
As infinite as man may undergo, 
Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault.’’ 

A single error destroys one’s sclf-respect, 
weakens one’s resolution, and impairs one’s 
confidence in God. The knowledge of evilisa 
fearful thing, and the only safety for a youth is 
to resist its beginnings; for the beginning of 
evil is as when onc Ietteth out water.” 

The life of Hartley Coleridge, the eldest son of 
the great metaphysician and poet, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, affords a striking illustration of the 
utter ruin that may follow indulgence in a sin- 
gle evil habit. He had shining talents, conspic- 
uous virtues and a warm, generous heart. He 
was brought up in the most cultivated society, 
and was sent to the most polished schools. He 
loved morality, he commended religion, and was 
always making resolutions to lead a reformed 
life. But he was aslave to the wine cup, and 
all his good resolutions went to the winds at the 
sight of the sparkle of the wine. 

Listen to the story of his humbled boyhood, 
and of his short, brilliant and erratic life. 

He was born at Rydal Water, in the English 
lake district of Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
in 1796. His birth was commemorated in two 
sonnets by his father, and by an exquisite poem 
from Wordsworth. He was a charming child, a 
playless daydreamer, his heart overbrimming 
with love, and his earliest thoughts colored with 
poetical images. He became the pet of the Eng- 
lish lake poets,—Southey, Wordsworth and 
Christopher North. 

He was placed under the instruction of a cler- 
gyman at Ambleside, who used to leave him for 
the greater part of the time unemployed. Hart- 
ley had no love of the exact sciences, and, in the 
long pastimes allowed him by his good-humored 
instructor, he began to form loose and idle hab- 
its, loitering on the margin of the summer lakes, 
and charming his companions by his wonderful 
conversation, his wit and his daydreams. Ev- 
erybody loved him, and said he was a good fel- 
low, from the ragged urchin who locked hands 
with him in the unaffected interchange of affec- 
tion, to the stern English critic, who loved to 
have him hanging about his knee. 

In 1815 he was a student at Merton College, 
Oxford. Theson of a great poet, and the youth- 
ful companion of the most noted literary men 
of the time, he soon attracted to him a large cir- 
cle of young friends, and charmed them as he 
had already charmed his childhood companions 
at Ambleside, by his wit and his brilliant con- 
versation. 

He became the favorite of the college, and as 
he was always happy in loving companionship 
and when his affections were gratified, he lived 
chiefly for his chums, and gave little heed to dis- 
cipline or his studies. 

No social party was complete without Hartley 
Coleridge, and he constantly received invitations 
which he was too irresolute to decline. Some of 
these parties were convivial. Wine was placed 
before him, and, as he would do almost any 
thing at the bidding of those he loved, he began 
to drink with the others, though at first spar- 
ingly. The knowledge of the exhilarating pow- 
er of the wine cup was fatal. Ilis easy, indolent 
boyhood had left him a ready victim to tempta- 
tion, and having formed the habit of wine drink- 
ing, he lost wholly his self-control. 

His father was sorely disappointed in Hart- 
ley, though he himself was morally as weak as 
his son, the victim of a single evil habit, and 
was, therefore, ill prepared to administer the 
needed reproof. 

After a gay, dissipated course at Merton Col- 
lege, Hartley, wishing to gain a fellowship at 
Oriel College, resolved to reform. Ile passed an 
honorable examination, and entered upon his 
probationary year. 

“This year I will be temperate and studious,” 
he said, “I will avoid my former companions, 
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correct my bad habits, and wiu sive with a bet- 
ter aim.” 

His father and friends in the district took hope 
from his amended course. Six months passed, 
and he had kept his resolution and won the re- 


| spect of thecollege faculty. His scholarship was 


most creditable, his character, now toned by 
wholesome moral restraint, was most praise 
worthy and commendable. Eleven months 
passed. Hartley still maintained his integrity. 
Ilis friends’ expectations were greatly raised. 
They felt sure that he would now honorably 
complete his probationary year. 

About this time some of his old Merton chums 
made him a visit. They were gay fellows, and 
ridiculed his ascetic habits, and they at once 
proposed to him to have one more convivial sup- 
per in memory of days “lang syne.” 

“Go with us down to London,” said they, 
“and we will make the jolliest party of the 
year.” 

Mounted upon the stage coach, Hartley left 
Oriel with his free-spirited companions. When 
they returned they were all intoxicated. Their 
conduct was scandalous, and when Hartley be- 
came sober again,it was to find himself ex- 
pelled. 

It was a terrible blow. He ft that life could 
promise him little now. Ruinously humbled, he 
came back to Rydal Water to meet the averted 
looks of his friends. He tried teaching, but 
failed. He was more successful as a poet, pro- 
ducing some of the most exquisite sonnets in the 
language. But he was still a victim to the wine 
cup. His father had little hope of him, and not 
long before his decease, he made a humiliating 
bequest, providing him with “the continued 
means of a home.” 

His habits grew worse. He whose youth had 
been passed with the greatest minds, now found 
companionship at the inn, and late at night he 
might have been seen staggering home. 

In the midst of the great black frost of 1848, 
very late in the year, Hartley left the house of 
a friend, where he had been drinking, to return 
to his boarding-house. It was night, the weath- 
er was keen, and he cither lost his way, or, over- 
come by the influence of strong drink, sunk 
down by the wayside. The next morning his 
landlady heard him stumbling in, and found him 
benumbed by exposure to the cold. <A fever fol- 
lowed,—and he died. 

He was buried at Grasmere, in the “poets’ cor, 
ner” of the beautiful churchyard. Scholars, lit. 
erary men, the rich and the poor, gathered 
around his open grave in pitying silence. 

Wordsworth was there, his white head conspic- 
uous among the mourners. He had been true 
to his old favorite to the last, and had labored 
in vain to save him from an inebriate’s grave. 

Hartley had tried to be a Christian in spite of 
the one great error that obscured his hope in 
God. His life was a long repentance, and he 
died penitent at last. On his gravestone was in- 
scribed: “By thy cross and passion, good Lord, 
deliver me.”’ 

We have given these particulars of the unhap- 
py poet’s history thus explicitly, because his life 
shows, in a very marked manner, how danger- 
ous is the knowledge of evil, and how powerful 
is the influence of a single bad habit. 


44> 
or 





FRIGHTENING WOLVES. 
Wolves are cowards, but few men have the 
courage and presence of mind to face them all 
night long, and keep a hungry flock of them at 
bay, as in the following instance: 


The howl was repeated several times, and very 
apparently grew nearer. Pretty soon it was an- 
swered by a voice opposite, then by voices in 
every direction; till the brutes appeared to be 
narrowing acircle around me. My first thought 
had been to climb a tree, but on second thought 
I concluded that wouldn’t do for me, as I was 
very tired, and so sleepy as to be half dreaming 
already. It wouldn’t be allowing me fair play, 
I decided, to lose my hold and come down in the 
midst of my enemies unawares, and with a bro- 
ken arm or so. So I resolved to take my station 
at the foot of a certain large tree; there I placed 
my pack, and set to cutting a good hickory club. 

“But, Uncle John,” one of the children in- 
terrupted, “say, wasn’t you afraid?” 

“The cutting of the hickory may answer that 
question,” said Uncle John, with a peculiar smile, 
and went on with his story. 

At this time the shower had passed over, and 
the clouds dispersed, leaving it starlight. My 
pack I had taken off, as I said, and deposited at 
the foot of a tree; I took my seat upon it, knife 
in hand, leaning my head on my hickory. My 
resolve was to keep the law in my favor, that is, 
I wasn’t going to strike the first blow, but act 
simply on the defensive; however, the game once 
begun, I would sell myself for nothing short of 
cost and freight, I reckoned. 

I remained motionless; the wolves came up 
howling, barking, and tearing up the leaves and 
earth, and the moss from the logs, to within ten 
feet of me, being very cautious, as I observed, to 
keep in my front. I hadn’t the conveniences for 
taking their census, but my opinion was that 
they were a full pack and no one missing. At 


|any time severa: of them were distinctly in 
sight. 

My keeping perfectly still was evidently too 
much for their comprehension; they dared not 
make an attack. All night they snuffed, and 
snarled, and bayed at me, and fought among 
themselves by turns; and all the while, with my 
knife tightly grasped, and my heavy club ready 
for use, I sat as quiet as though I had been a 
steel trap that would certainly spring upon their 
miserable paws if they ventured nearer. 

The night, I can tell you, seemed longer than 
a night does when one sleeps well at home; but 
daybreak came at last, and with it my visitors 
suddenly withdrew. Perhaps they had a fear of 
being identified and held to account for breach 
of the peace. I did not question the matter. I 
had seen and heard enough to be satisfied to let 
them off. 1 neither thanked them for their com- 
panionship nor invited them to call again; but 
stuck up my unused hickory, shouldered my 
pack, sought out my road, and resumed my 
journey; feeling rather lank and worse for wear, 
yet not more so, probably, than my beastly as- 
sociates, and considering mysclf, by the mercy 
of God, a good deal better off than | might have 
been. 

In September following I returned that way in 
company with a cousin of mine, and by the aid 
of trees I had marked at the time, we found the 
place where I had passed the night with the 
wolves. Plain marks of their fury were still vis- 
ible upon the logs and leaves. 

Now—concluded Uncle John—I leave it for 
another man placed in similar circumstances, to 
climb a tree if he chooses; but for myself I 
shouldn’t do it,—I am satisfied that the position 
I took is one that a beast of prey cannot fathom. 


—_+o+—_—_—__ 


MIDSUMMER EVE. 
A sunset glory in the west 
With streaks of crimson, In the pine 
The ring-dove murmurs on her nest; 
And myriad golden starlets shine. 
Upon the fair, calm hour of night, 
As she her sable veil lets fall, 
The swallows from the dizzy height 
Of ivied steeple twittering call, 
As twilight fades, and darkness grows 
Jpon the landscape, and the leaves 
Of dew-filled flowers slowly close, 
And martins gather ’neath the eaves, 
And on the breast of silver stream 
The lilies quiver, whilst the sigh 
Of rustling night-breeze, like a dream, 
Stirs their white blooms and passes by, 
The sleeping swans, with ruffled wings 
And head ee slow drift on; 
The nightingale melodious sings, 
The blossom-laden boughs upon. 
The plashing of the mill-wheel falls 
Like music on the farm-boy’s ear, 
As, homeward trudging, blithe he calls, 
And whistles when his cot is near. 
The lights go out in cottage homes, 
The labors of the daytime cease ; 
Abroad, the King of slumber roams, 
And in his train are Rest and Peace. 
All the Year Round. 


—_—__~+or__ 


YOUR KID GLOVES. 


In the first place they’re not kid, probably, 
but lamb-skin. Or, if they’re extra nice three- 
button gloves, from Paris, they undoubtedly 
grew on the back of a colt. 

I don’t know as that’s any thing against them. 
I don’t see why the skin of a lamb isn’t as pret- 
ty as the skin of a kid; and colts, for all I know, 
have as good skins as either of them. 

You sce there are not kids enough in the whole 
world to supply the glove-makers, and that’s 
why they war on lambs and colts. 

Iam afraid there wouldn’t be many colt-skin 
gloves, if they came to America for skins. We 
are too fond of horses to kill colts for their skins. 
But they get them easily from Tartary, for the 
people of that country eat their colts, as we do 
lambs. 

Besides kids, lambs and colts, sheepskins are 
made into gloves in Germany and Italy, and sold 
in America for kid. They have the advantage 
of being cheap, so that Biddy can buy gloves for 
adollar that look as well at a little distance as 
yours that cost three dollars. 

But whether sheep, kid, lamb, or colt, the 
skins have to go through several operations be- 
fore they are put into snug packages of one doz- 
en pairs of gloves. 

In the first place they are collected from the 
ends of the earth, and sent to the glove-maker, 
we'll say in Paris, since all gloves profess to 
come from that city. 

The first operation in the factory is to remove 
the hair. If it was a common skin for shoes it 
would be taken off with lime, but delicate skins 
require a different method. So it is soaked in 
water and Indian meal. What that does to it 
I’m sure I don’t know, but when the meal is 
well beaten out the hair comes off with perfect 
ease, 

The skin has next to be cut down a little thin- 
ner, and is then ready to be colored. For this 
operation it is laid right side up on a large, flat 
stone, while the color is put on with a brush, 
painted as you may say. That’s why gloves of 
whatever color are always white inside. 

When the color is dry the skin is ready to cut 
out, and that is a very funny operation. 

The glove-cutter has a steel frame, shaped like 
a pair of open hands, and all around the outside 
of the frame is a sharp edge. Having laid the 
prepared skin on this frame he takes up a club 
—a droll club it is, too, all stuffed and padded 
so as to be soft—and with it he gives the stretched- 
out skin one blow. The sharp edges of course 
cut, and the glove is ready for the sewer. The 
strips for the inside of the fingers are cut from 
the edges of the skin. They are tied up in bun- 
dies of a dozen pairs, and sent out to be sewed. 

This is done in the country, by women at their 
own homes. Perhaps you have noticed—you 
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| girls, I mean—that when your giove rips, you 
{can never sew it so niccly as it was at first. 
| That is because the woman who first sewed it 
| had a very ingenious little machine to help her. 
This machine is a sort of clamp that holds the 
| edges of the seams together, with little notches 
| for every stitch. The sewer puts her needle in 
|every notch, and she can’t get it uneven and 
clumsy. 

After being sewed they go back to tne dealer, 
who puts them up in the packages you’ve seen 
in the shops, a dozen different colors in a pack- 
age. 

There are—for ladies—ten different sizes made. 
The smallest is five and three-cighths, and the 
largest is eight, though the larger numbers are 
not sent to America. In fact we use the small- 
est gloves made. : 

Do you know how to tell what size of glove 
you need? Take a tape-measure and measure 
your hand around the knuckle. The number of 
inches and quarters of an inch that it measures 
is exactly the size of the glove. That is, if it is 
five inches and three-quarters around, you want 
gloves No. 5 3-4. 

There’s one little thing I want to tell you girls, 
privately, and that is, nothing makes a young 
lady’s hand look worse than a glove too small. 
When the palm of the hand is squeezed double, 
and the first button don’t come down fairiy 
on to the wrist, it looks like—well, you'll think 
it’s vulear—but it does look like a stuffed sau- 
sage, and the wearer looks like a weak-minded 
girl. 

————————~@e—___— 
THE HOUSEKEEPING BRANCH 
OF EDUCATION. 

It is sad enough to think what the world is 
coming to if women continue to grow more and 
more to dislike housekeeping, and everybody 
goes out to board! “There are no homes in 
France,” we sometimes hear it said. That, will 
be a sad day for America if the same can ever be 
truly said of our people. Dr. Hall, in his Jour- 
nal of Health, writes the following sensible words, 
and they are well worth thinking over: 


Training girls for household duties ought to 
be considered as necessary as instruction in read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic, and quite as univer- 
sal. Weare in our houses more than half of our 
existence, and it is the household surroundings 
which affect most largely the happiness or mis- 
ery of domestic life. 

If the wife knows how to “keep house,”’ if she 
understands how to “set a table,” if she has 
learned how things ought to be cooked, how beds 
should be made, how carpets should be swept, 
how furniture should be dusted, how the clothes 
should be repaired, and turned, and altered, and 
renovated; if she knows how purchases can be 
made to the best advantage, and understands the 
laying in of provisions, how to make them go 
farthest and last lonyest; if she appreciates the 
importance of system, order, tidiness, and the 
quiet management of children and servants, then 
she knows how to make a little heaven of home 
—how to win her children from the street; how 
to keep her husband from the club-hoose, the 
gaming-table and the wine-cup; such a family 
will be trained to social respectability, to business 
success, and to efficiency and usefulness in what- 
ever position may be allotted to them. 

It may be safe to say that not one girl in ten 
in our large towns and cities enters into married 
life who has learned to bake a loaf of bread, to 
purchase a roast, to dust a painting, to sweep a 
carpet, or to cut, and fit, and make her own 
dress. How much the perfect knowledge of these 
things bears upon the thrift, the comfort and 
health of families, may be conjectured, but not 
calculated by figures. 

It would be an immeasurable advantage to 
make a beginning by attaching a kitchen to every 
girls’ school in the nation, and have lessons given 
daily in preparation of all the ordinary articles 
of food and drink for the table, and how to pur- 
chase them in the market to the best advantage, 
with the result of large saving of money, an in- 
crease of comfort, and higher health in every 
family in the land. 


——__ +o 


HOMELESS CHILDREN. 

In the Report of the Baldwin Place Home for 
Little Wanderers, we get the following views of 
the suffering and wretchedness of neglected chil- 
dren: 


Said a little girl, “The last time I saw mother 
she was behind an iron fence, weeping.” She 
was serving out her time in a penitentiary. 

A little fellow six years of age was taken out 
of a coal box on the sidewalk in November, fa- 
therless and motherless. 

A little girl nine years of age was brought in 
who could not remember of ever sleeping in a 
bed or sitting at a table in her life; is now the 
adopted daughter of a minister. 

An orphan boy who had been four times arrest- 
ed and punished for crime was brought by an of- 
ficer and put on trial. We never had a better boy 
in the Home, and he is now well cared for and 


ayy 

little girl of eleven years, who begged from 
door to door, slept many a night on the hard, 
granite doorsteps and no covering but the blue 
canopy above her, under carts, in barrels, under 
benches in North Street groggeries, and suffered 
more than tongue can tell, is now the educated 
and accomplished daughter of excellent Chris- 
tian parents. 

May B. was nine years of age; was brought in 
by oneof thecity missionaries. Father dead and 
forsaken by her mother. 

Maggie and Charles A., mother an invalid; fa- 
ther a soldier; died in the hospital. 

George F., mother dicd when quite young. 


Father killed at the battle of Antietam. 
Charles H. went last weck to the Hospital to 
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see his mother die, and then comes to find an- 
other mother to love him. 

Frank A. and George W., their father killed 
in the war. This is the sad history of a great 
many of our children. These are but a few of 
the many cases that we could mention. 


—_——_+or- 
EDUCATING THE TOES, 
American mechanics have no superiors in the 
world in the use of the hand for skilful work, 
but the Chinese and Japanese beat them out of | 
sight in using the toes as fingers. 


Japanese, Chinese artisans, and Bedouin 
Arabs are almost quadrumanal, as from contin- 
ued practice they use their toes nearly as readily 
as their fingers. Short and cramped as they are 
in our stiff leather shoes, we have scarcely any 
will-power over them. But Chinese and Japa- 
nese workmen actually pick up tools with their 
toes, and work with them thus handled, while 
other operations are conducted with other instru- 
ments in their hands. 

We have often seen chisels held by a long han- 
die with the left hand, while the toes guided the 
cutting edge in turning beautiful forms in a 
lathe, in Constantinople. Workmen there are 
always seated on the ground, even in planing a 
board. Arabs braid ropes with their toes and 
fingers, laboring in concert. [t is therefore pos- 
itiveiy certain that the toes may be educated to 
act with rapid movemenfs. By practice they be- 
come obedient to volition, and yet wise physio- 
logical authors hardly admit the possibility of 
teaching muscles to act just as millions of me- 
chanics in those distant countries have been ex- 
ercising their toes through hundreds of Asiatic 
generations. So much for theoretic science. 

—_—_——+<>—-—___——_ 


THE LITTLE GIRL AND THE BEARS. 
It is dangerous to be a little girl in some parts 
of the country, even now: 


At New Sweden, Aroostook Co., Me. a, little 
girl, fourteen years old, went for a pail of water 
for her father, who was at work in ithe woods. 
After she had filled her pail and was returning, 
she met a bear and three cubs in the path. The 
cubs approached her as if they were in play. 
She was afraid, and, swinging her pail to keep 
them off, backed and ran into the woods, they 
following. She tried to get away from them, but 
they liked her company so well that they followed 
her for several hours. She called to her father, 
and he heard her and went for her, but soon her 
voice could not be heard, and he was unable to 
find her. The darkness of the night came on 
without discovering his child. It was three 
o'clock P. M. when she went for the water. The 
next morning a large company turned out, and, 
after a long search, they found her several miles 
from home. She had carried her pail of water 
all this time, and her hand was bleeding from 
the effects of holding to her pail. 


er 
STUDY V.RSUS VICTUALS, 
Scholarship is a fine thing, but a man who for- 
gets in his books his ordinary duty to his fami- 
ly should never have a family: 


The opponents of classical studies are fur- 
nished with a new argument bya man in Boone 
Co’, Kentucky. ‘This man is so infatuated with 
the Greek language and literature that he gives 
the heft of his time (to speak classically) to the 
perusal of Homer, Xenophon, Aristotle, and the 
other worthies whose uames may be found in the 
curriculum of any college. Indeed, it may be 
said of him as the country lawyer said of 
his learned opponent, that he “rips with old 
Euripides, socks with old Socrates, and can- 
ters with old Cantharides.””. And whatsoever 
time is not employed in this delightful pastime 
he spends in “‘prowling about the neighborhood, 
reading essays to his friends.” But meanwhile 
his family are reduced to beggary. 
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FIRE BY PLATOONS. 

The greatest amount of good can be done by 
united effort and the perfect agreement of the 
willand strength of many together. He who 
works with nobody, and by whimsical strokes, 
out of time and out of order, cannot expect to 
succeed in trying to help a great cause. 


When Gen. Scott was fighting in Mexico, he 
rode along the line, and far on the right he saw 
seventy-five men unorganized, each man loading 
and firing at will. He stepped up to them and 
said, “Boys, that is not well enough. If we are 
to win.the day, we must fire by platoons; and I 
will drill you in fifteen minutes.” He sent an 
officer, who drilled them. Then they fired in vol- 
leys, and the right of that army won the day. 
and the battle was theirs. 


+> 
or 





DREAMING TO GOOD PURPOSE. 
One would be willing to have his slumbers dis- 
turbed by an oceasjonal dream, if all dreams led 
to good results, asin the following case: The 
— Northwestern gives the following as a 
act: 


A young lady of this city about six weeks ago 
lost a valuable ring which she was unable to 
find, although every nook and corner was thor- 
oughly examined, in hopes of bringing to light 
the missing article, but allin vain. Time passed, 
aud the ring was almost or quite forgotten, when 
a few nights azo she dreamed of getting it and 
showing it to a friend: When morning dawned 
she went to the place where she dreamt it was, 
thrust her arms ‘down into the corner where slic 
thought she found it, and brought forth the shin- 
ing treasure, 














For the Companion. 


THE TWO DUCKLINGS. 





Once on a time, no matter when, 
Two little ducks lived in a pen. 
And every day they took a whim 
To waddle off and have a swim. 


Their mother begged them not to go. 
“That brook,’’ she said, ‘‘is full of woe; 
Of all the many ducks I’ve reared, 

No less than ten have disappeared 

“In that same brook; so stay with me! 
I'll find a pond, from turtles free, 
Where we can have the nicest swim, 
Without a fear of life or limb! 


“My foot was bitten years ago, 

By something in that brook below; 

I just escaped, though lame, you see; 

So stay at home in peace with me!” 

But ducks, like children, think they know 
Better than mothers where to go; 

And s0, regardless of advice, 

They ran off daily once or twice. 

At last, one pleasant, balmy day, 

When these two ducks both ran away, 
Their mother begged them to come back. 
They only answered, ‘‘Quack, quack, quack!” 
The old duck hobbled on behind. 

“Ah me!” she said, “they will not mind!” 
She reached the brook in time to hear 
One duckling quack, then disappear. 


The other heard the noise, no doubt, 

And very quickly scrambled out. 

Then to her mother she ran back, 

And cried, “They got her! Quack, quack, quack!” 

AuNT CLARA. 
oo 
LITTLE JENNIE. 

There is a great deal said in the world about 
strength of character and the power of the will; 
but there seem to be but very few who know 
what it means, or who think that they could 
show strength of character in the little pleasures 
and duties of every day life. 

Many persons form habits in childhood which 
they allow to grow with their growth and 
strengthen with their years, till they have be- 
come so deeply rooted that they are with the 
greatest difficulty, if ever, overcome. 

I mean those little personal tricks and habits 
we so often see in people, such as biting the 
nails, pulling the ear, biting the lips, sucking the 
thumb or finger. I once knew a young lady, 
who, though twenty-six years old, when she 
was reading, or thinking busily, or was nervous 
and troubled about any thing, would scratch a 
little place behind her ear tillit bled; and she 
declared she could not break herself of it. 

L also knew a little girl of cight years, named 
Jennie, who broke herself of sucking her finger, 
by the forceof her will. Would you like to know 
about her, and ‘how she did it? When she was 
a tiny little baby, her mother was weak and sick ; 
so the nurse used to feed little Jennie with a 
spoon. Sometimes she was hungry before the 
food was prepared, and cried; then the nurse 
would put the little one’s forefinger in the baby 
mouth, till the milk was warmed and ready. 

In this way she was taught, while very young, 
to suck her finger, and continued to do so when 
she grew older, till she was often very much 
ashamed of it; and the finger became almost 
withered, and drawn ont to quite a point. Her 
father and mother feared the finger would be 
useless to her all her life, for she would never 
use it for any other purpose. When tired, or at 
leisure, wherever she was, into her mouth the 
finger would go, and she could not go to sleep 


She was adear, good, sweet-tempered little girl, 
with large, bright black eyes, plump, red checks, 
and acunning little mouth, that she puckered 
up very bewitchingly when she held it up to be 
kissed; and her face was as round as an apple, 
and shone with happy, innocent fun. She had 
fine, soft, brown hair, that usually tumbled all 
about her neck and face in charming confusion, 
though after her mother had combed and ar- 
ranged her curls, Jennie would try very hard to 
sit still till they were dry. 

Every one who saw or knew her, loved her 
dearly, and regretted very much this unfortunate 
habit. When she was about eight years old her 
father and mother, and other friends, began seri- 
ously to try to break her of this bad practice. 
They promised all manner of pretty things, and 
bought her many presents to induce her to leave 
it off; and dear Jennie was talked to, scolded, 
threatened, ridiculed and coaxed in turn by ev- 
ery member of the family. The children at 
school teased her about it, laughed at and made 
sport of her; but in all her trials the finger was 
a comforter, and she could not give it up, 
though at times she did try really hard, but in 
vain, for a long while. 

Her mother used to tie up the hand in a large 
muffler when she went to bed; but some way or 
other, in her sleep she would pull it off, and the 
loved finger would find its way to her mouth. 
One evening, after Jennie had been in bed 
more than two hours, with her hand securely 
muffled, her mother heard a low, suppressed sob- 
bing, and going up to the chamber, found the 
little girl crying as though her heart would break ; 
but the muffler was not disturbed. To her moth- 
er’s tender inquiry why she was crying, she 
sobbed out, “O mamma,I can’t go to sleep; I 
want to suck my finger so, and I know I 
mustn’t$” 

Her mother soothed her, and finally took off 
the wrappers for that night, so that the poor, 
tired, nervous child might go to sleep. 

Often when the mother went to see if her dar- 
ling was snugly tucked uw, she would find the 
naughty finger lying clos. to the red lips, as if 
waiting permission to slip into the cosey mouth. 

Sometimes, when she went to sleep, Jennie 
would put the offending hand under her pillow, 
and lay her head firmly upon it, determined to 
keep it there. 

One evening her father took her upon his knee, 
and told her if she would break herself of suck- 
ing her finger, he would buy her a handsome 
dress, which she very much desired. She looked 
very serious for 2 moment or two, and then prom- 
ised to try, for she wanted to have the dress, and 
please her parents and kind friends, as well as 
rid herself of a very mortifying habit. That 
night, when little red cheeks went to bed, she 
requested to have her finger tied up in a cloth 
wet with a very bitter medicine—so bitter that 
if by chance it got into her mouth the taste 
would wake her up. 

She persevered for two or three weeks, often 
lying awake a greater part of the night to keep 
guard over herself. 


tient perseverance was achieved at last by lying 
with the hand under her head, and determining, 
before she allowed herself to go to sleep, to keep 
it in its position. Night after night the dear 
child dreamed of her privation, and woke her- 
self up crying for the loss of the indulgence she 
so bravely denied herself, but with a persistence 
which characterizes her still, she kept to her de- 
cision, and conquered the habit. 

Now and then, when questioned about it, and 
remarks were made of how hard it was for her, 
she would answer, in a firm, confident tone, and 
with a glad, clear look, “Yes, it is pretty hard; 
but I’ve made up my mind to do it, and I will;” 
and she did. The habit is entirely overcome, 
and there is no recurrence of it now. 

It is possible that some of my young friends 
who will read this have some troublesome habit 
of this kind, that they would like to be freed 
from, and the example of little Jennie, and the 
strength of character and exercise of will power 
she has shown, may be of help to them in their 
efforts. 





WEANING OF DRUNKARDS. 


A man resolved to discontinue dram-drinking 
entirely, but found it difficult to put his resolu- 
tion into practice, until he hit upon the follow 
ing expedient: Filling a large bottle with Hol- 
lands, he lodged it in his back shop, and the first 
morning taking his dram, he replaced it with 
simple water. Next morning he took a second 
dram, replacing it with water, and in this man- 
ner he went on, replacing the fluid subtracted 
from the bottle with water, till at last the mix- 
ture became insipid, and ultimately nauseous, 
which had such an effect upon his palate that 
he was completely cured of his bad habit, and 
continued to live in exemplary soberness till his 
death, which happened in extreme old age,— 





without it. 


“ Anatomy uf Drunkenness,”’ by Dr. McNish. 


The final success of all this struggle and pa- | Deb’ 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


i. 
WORD SQUARE. 
A notch, 
A metal. 
A small creek, 
Part of the leg. 
DoLLy VARDEN, 
2. 


You will find it in cake, but not in flour. 
You will find it in Leg but not in bower. 
You will find it in break, but not in mend. 
You will find it in take, but not in lend, 
kK. W. 
3. 
FIVE LETTER WORD SQUARE, 
An aquatic fowl. 
An aquatic animal. 
A perfume. 
The singular of rushes, 
Gone wrong. 


4. 


REBUS. 


Cc. oO, N. 





A BIBLICAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


1. A grandson of Esau. 
2. A daughter of Herod. 
3. Is what the Bible teaches. 
4. Ason of Aaron. 
5. A powerful king of Syria. 
6. A daughter of Phanuel. 
7. A burying place. 
The initia/s form the name of a good man, tie 
Jinals the name of his second wife. 


6. 


Take the initial letter from a kind of genius and 
leave a pronoun; prefix a palatal to this and forma 
aa take the final letter and leave a colloquial inter- 

ection; annex a lingual and form an animal. 


Conundrums. 
a grows bigger the more you contract it? 


ebt. 
When is a steamboat lil:e a witness in a trial? 
When it is bound to a-pier. 

Why are all shop-keepers hosiers? Because they 
all have a stock-in’ trade. ; 

" _ Species of bats fly without wings? Brick- 
ats. 

What relation is a loaf of bread to asteam-engine? 
Asteam-engine is an invention, and bread a necey 
~~ therefore Necessity is the mother of Invention. 

f your eye needed treatment, why would it be 
best to apply to a physician living near? Because 
he is a nigh doctor. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Hash, Ally, Slim, Hymn, 

2. The letter E. 

8. ‘Too wise you are, too wise you be, I see you 
are too wise for me.”’ 

4. Canvas, Abaca, Lilac, Impair, Flea, Opium, 
Roe, Nineteen, Impart, Archipelago. CALIFORNIA, 
SACRAME!TO. 

6. Gad, Elizabeth, Anna, Er, Adam, Eve, Herod 
Nathan, 








APT NAMES, 


For an auctioneer’s wife—Bid-dy. 
For a general's wife—Sal-ly. 

For a sport’s wife—Bet-ty. 

For a fisherman’s wife—Net-ty. 
For a shoemaker’s wife—Peg-gy. 
For a teamster’s wife—Car-ry. 
For a lawyer's wife- Sue. 

For a printer’s wife—Em. 

For a druggist’s wife—Ann Eliza. 
For a carpet man’s wife—Mat-ty. 





> -— 


A Connecticut man undertook to shoot a cat 
which stole his chickens, but forgot to ram down 
the charge in his pistol, which burst, and a portion 
of the barrel struck him in the face and rendered 
him insensible. Then a good man ran and told the 

oor fellow’s wife that he had shot himself, and she 
ainted, and the children screamed, and there was a 

rand time generally. And the cat continues to de- 
ight the neighborhood with its melodious music 
nightly. 
—_—_.-__. 


NERVOUS OLD Lapy to deck hand on steamboat: 
“Mr. steamboat-man, is there any fear of danger?” 

Deck hand, carelessly; “Plenty of fear ma’am, but 
| not a bit of danger.” 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. _ 


from the surcharged wire, and the shock was instan- 
taneous. Al! the outside passengers were affected, 
but Mr. Morse was the only person injured to any 
great extent. He was burne 
yartly around his body, his underclothing being 
as atthe same time. The strangest freak was 
performed with his gold watch and chain, The 
electrical current made a round, clean hole through 
the face of the watch, the works were partly melted, 
and the chain was so completely destroyed, with the 
exception of one or two links, that nothing could 
be found of it. Mr. Morse was thrown off the 
coach by the shock, and was taken out from under 
the vehicle, having narrowly escaped from being run 
over. 

Strange to relate, only one pair of the horses were 
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The Sussceivrion Price of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
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2 00 if not paid in advance. 
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his paperstopped. Allarrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
puper is sent Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youti's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








HAUNTED BY MISSING LIMBS. 

Dr. S. W. Mitchell, in Lippincott’s Magazine, writes 
an article about “Phantom Limbs,” and thus speaks 
of the sensation of lost members of the body, absent 
in fact, but present in nervous consciousness : 

There is something 


r almost tragical, something 
ghastly, in the notion of these thousands of spirit 
limbs haunting as many good soldiers, and every 
now ind then tormenting them with the disappoint- 
ments which arise when, the memory being off 
geard for a moment, the keen sense of the limb’s 
presence betrays the man into some effort, the fail- 
ure of which of a sudden reminds him of his loss. 

Many persons feel the lost limb as existing the mo- 
meut they awaken from the merciful stupor of the 
ether given to destroy the torments of the knife; 
others come slowly to this consciousness in days or 
weeks, and when the wound has healed; but, as a 
rule, the more sound and serviceable the stump, es- 
pecially if an artificial limb be worn, the more likely 
ig the man to feel faintly the presence of his shorn 
member. Sometimes a blow on the stump will re- 
awaken such consciousness, or, as happened in one 
case, a ro-amputation higher up the limb will sum- 
mon it anew into seeming existence. 

In many the limb may be reealled to the man by 
irritating the nerves in its stump. Every doctor 
knows that, when any part of a nerve is excited by a 
pinch, a tap, or by electricity,— which isan altogether 
harinless means—the pain, if it be a nerve of feeling, 
is felt as if it were really caused in the part to which 
the nerve finally passes. 

A familiar illustration is met with when we hurt 
the “‘crazy-bone” behind theelbow. This crazy-bone 
is merely the ulnar nerve, which gives sensation to 
the third and fourth fingers, and in which latter 
parts we feel the numbing pain of a blow on the main 
nerve. If we were to divide this nerve below the 
elbow, the pain would still seem to be in the fingers, 
nor would it alter the ease were the arm cut off. 

On one occasion the shoulder was electrized three 
inches above the point where the arm had been cut 


of. Fortwo years the man had ceased to be con- 
scious of the limb. As the current passed, although 


ignorant of its possible effvets, he started up, erying | 


aloud, “O, the hand, the hand!" and tried to seize it 
with the living grasp of the sound fingers. No res. 
urrection of the dead, no answer of a summoned 
spirit, could have been more startling. As the cur- 
rent was broken, the lost part faded again, only to 
be recalled by the same means. ‘This man had ceased 
to feel his Hmb. With others it isa presence never 
absent save in sleep. “If,” says one man, “1 should 
say Lam more sure of the leg which aint than of the 
one that are, I guess I should be about correct.” 
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REMARKABLE ACCIDENT, 


In a thunder storm near the base of Mount Wash- 
ington, the other day, a stage was struck by light- 
ning in the following way, deseribed by a corres- 
pondent of the Boston Journa/: 

Mr. Oakes was driving from the base of Mount 
Washington tothe Twin Mountain Llouse, and had 
on board the stage several passengers who had come 
down from thesummit. Three g fomen were upon 
the outside, namely: Mr. Morse, of Lloboken, N. Y., 
George L. Trask, of New York, and Mr. Bridgman, 
of Connectient. Mr. Morse cecupied a seat with the 
driver, and carried an umbrella to ward off the rain. 

The coach had reached a point in the road about 
a mile above the Twin Mountain House, when in 

assive under the telegranh wire the umbrella tip 
ode ad the wite, ‘The eleetricitv was taken thus 











seriously affected. ‘These were the leaders. They 
were thrown down, and the driver found them un- 
der the wheel horses. The driver and Messrs. Trask 
and Bridgman felt the shock very sensibly, but were 
enabled to retain their seats on the coach. The ac- 


cident occurred about eight o’clock in the evening. | 


Mr. Morse was conveyed to the Twin Mountain 
House, and has so far recovered that he was enabled 
to resume his journey homeward. During the shower 
the electricity entered the telegraph office, damaging 
| the works badly. 
| ipniininiinaes 


| GEESE ON THE RAILROAD, 


A singular case of railroad obstruction, and one for 
which no remedy is provided by the statutes, occurred 
a short time since on the Des Moines Valley road in 
Greene Co., lowa. An express train, when about 
three miles from Grand Junction, in passing through 
some low country, and near a large pond, ran into 
an immense flock of swans, brandt, geese, and other 
wild fowl. The birds were just about to alight on 
the track as the train drew near. Their number was 
so great that the sky was completely filled with 
them, and those above, pressing down on the lower 
strata, forced them to alight on the cartops. The 
engine, tender and cars, were covered with the fowls, 
and some of them even clung to the bars of the 
coweatcher. One stately swan had a wing injured 
‘in the crash, and found a resting place on the head 
light, from whence he was taken by the engineer. 
The bird, however, managed to escape from custody 
near Perry, and jumping from the tender where he 
had been tied, disappeared in the grass. The raid 
continued several minutes, quite a number of the 
aerial army being run over by the train, and some 
half-dozen being captured by the passengers and em- 
ee ane As soon as the birds on top of the flock 
yegan to realize the situation they soared away, fol- 
lowed by the entire covey. The conductor says it 
was the biggest crowd of deadheads that ever tried 
io board his train. 

a ato 


A NEAT TURN. 

If all men had the good nature and ready wit of 
Bishop Wilberforce, of England, they need not be 
troubled by hard criticisms, or pungent questions. 
He got out of a bad dilemma very adroitly: 


A good story is being told in clerical circles about 
the Bishop of Oxford. It is said that when the bish- 
op was travelling eastwards to attend the church 
congress at Norwich, a lady sitting opposite to him 
commented in flattering terms on the eloquence and 
ability of the great Anglican divine, quite uncon- 
scious that she was addressing him. “But why,” 
she added, ‘do people call him Soapy Sam?” 

“Well, madam,” replied the bishop, ‘1 suppose it 
is because he has always been in a good deal of hot 
a and always manages to come out with clean 
aands."’ 


ee een ae 
A WITNESS’ RIGHTS, 
In a St. Louis court, the other day, a lawyer asked 
the witness.— 
‘Are you a 








a Jew?” 

Ile replied, “Yes, lam. What is that to you?” 

The lawyer was going on, when the judge remind- 
ed him that the witness had asked him a question. 
tie had nothing to say, and the judge told him he 
must not put such questions to witnesses in that court. 
Prejudice of race has no place before legal tribunals. 

Artful lawyers will sometimes throw in such ques- 
tions without seeming to mean any thing, but the 
design of them really is to influence the jury. 


— 


HOW TO SAY IT POLITELY. 
See the difference between plain talk and bombast : 


A young lady at an evening party some time ago 
found it apropos to use the expression, “Jordan is a 
hard road to travel;’’ but thinking that too vulgar, 
substituted the following: ‘‘Perambulating progres- 
sion in pedestrian excursion along the far-famed 
thoroughfare of fortune cast up by the banks of the 
sparkling river of Palestine is, indeed, attended with 
a - ~ serena conglomeration of unforeseen diffi- 
culties. 

a en 


A Hebron man owns a five-year-old cat which 
weighs sixteen pounds. The tail that she can unfold 
is said to be about as large as a man’sarm. She does 
her “harrowing” with her claws after the tail has 
been uufolded. 


| A YouNG GIRL named Haucke, living at Richland 
| Grove, lil, chewed a pie of ordinary red sealing- 
| WAX as a substitute for chewing-gum. The wax con- 
tained Venetian red—a deadly poison. The girl lin- 
gered a few days, and expired in great agony. 


AN IRISHWOMAM Once called upon an apothecary, 
with a sick infant, when he gave her some powder, 
of which he ordered her to give her child as much as 
would lie on asixpence. The woman replied,— 

“Verhaps your honor would lend me the sixpence 
the while, as | have uot one at all, at all!” 


“What is your hurry, Jimmy?” asked a kind lady 
of a precocious urchin who had called on his way 
to school, the other day. 

“O, T must go.” 

“Where are you going, Jimmy?” 

With a heavy sigh, and pointing to the school- 
house, ‘‘Into the house of correction, ma’am!” 


A FELLOW in Norwich was bitten by a dog. As 
soon as he recovered from his fright he declared he 
would kill the animal. 

“But the dog isn’t mad,” said the owner. 

“Mad!” shouted the victim, exasperatingly, “what 
in thunder has he got to be mad about?” He evi- 
dently misconstrued the explanation. 


OMNIBUSES were started on March 18, 1662, by a 
decree of Louis XLV., who fixed the fare at five sous, 
and provided that they should run at definite hours 
from one end of Paris to the other. Although de- 
signed for the poor, they were largely patronized by 
the wealthy, the King himself being a frequent rider. 
When the rich ceased to use them the lower orders 
also gave them up, and they were not again intro- 








duced until 1827, 


upon the breast and | 
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OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS.—Send stamp 
for circular. C. M. DALTON, Lowell, Mass. 34-40 
Your name neatly printed on one 

C HE A Pp ! dozen Visiting Cards for 2 three cent 


stamps. W. F. WILEATON, New Ledford, Mass. 28—8t | 


HITE’S SPECIALTY for Dy:pepsia cures the 
disease. H. G. WIL: E, Proprietor, 107 Washington 

St, Boston, Mass. Price $1 per bottle. 
300 FOREIGN STAMPS, well assorted, 
ets, 100 fur 25 cts. Vrice List free. 











3 f 
TER, 519 P.’O., Montreal, Canada. 


for 30 
A. NUT- 
—13t 
7 K. PHOENIX, Blovmington Nursery, Ill.; 600 
e acres; 2Ist year; 12 Green-llouses; Trees, Bulbs, 
Hedge Plants, Nursery Stock; 4 Catalogues, 20 cents. 


MO NE 7 MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
Key Check Outfits. Catalogues, sam- 

= and full particulars FREE. S. M. Spencer, Brattle- 

boro’, Vt. —ly 





GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 

work for us than atanything else. Darticulars free. 

— & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 
—ly 





NPRECEDENTED Sales! Large Commissions! 

Wanted—Agents, male and female to sell Pictures 
everywhere, One alone has retailed over 11,00 Send 
stamp. WHITNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn. 31—13t 





NY ONE can make money selling m 





SEPT. 5, 1872. 


BOYS. 


Blue Dyed or White, 
= the thing 
awns or small camp- 
ing parties, all sizes, 
A Tent from $8 to $20; 
~ 9x9 with fly $3010 3; 
we. without fly $15to $2: 
s = 12x12 with fly from $30 
to Also Flags in 

all styles made of the best material and perfect in pattern, 


- Now is the Time to Camp Out. 


Fishing and pleasure parties will do well to examine our 
prices, and buy instead of Atring a tent for the summer. 
The cost of hiring three or four times will y for ~«, 
which with good care will last from 8 to 10 years. \ ‘h 
furnish all sizes. Send for price list. 

THOMAS D. HOYT, 
51 Commercial St., Boston, Mass 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 
For Young Ladies. 


The next school year of this institution wili commence 
on Tuesday, Aug. 27, 1872. ‘The new building with its sit- 
uation is unsur . Thecourse of study is compre- 
hensive, embracing the ancient and modern languages. 
All the departments are filled by able teachers, assisted by 
the most lea: lecturers inthe country. Reference may 
be made to Rev. Rufus Anderson, LL.D.. on st ply 

raat 7 rH. v. 


TENTS FOR 






= 


25— 








y 7 Ad 
Chromos, in their own city, town or vn acs Sam- 
ples, terms, etc., sent by mail for 10 cts. Send at once! 
J. JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. Also, 
Campaign Banners, red, white and blue. “Grant & Wil- 
son,!!”" “Greeley & Brown,!!!” $150 per hundred with 
statis. Samples by mail for 25 cents. 5 


The Waverly 
PRINTING PRESS 


For Business Men, Professional 
and Amateur l’rinters, Prices: 


$15, $30 & $50. 





B 
for ion and to MISS ABB 
SON, Principal, Bradford, Mass, Joun D. Kixcssrry, 
Secretary. Reow2t 








VEGETINE is made exclusively from the juices of care- 





Send for Illustrated Catalog 
to 





F.C. PENFIELD, Inventor, 
36- It West ¥ 


~ SEAVEY, FOSTER & BOWMAN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Eureka Machine Twist, 


50 and 100 yard Spools for hand or machine use; 1 oz. and 
4 oz. Spools for manufacturing purposes. And the 


EUREKA BUTTON-HOLE TWIST, 


10 yard Spools, all of which are warranted in every re- 





riden, Conn. 











spect. For sale at retail by all Trimming Stores, and at 
wholesale by the fi rs, 42 Summer Street, Bos- 
ton, 


30—ecowdt 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 

The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete establishment in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
and expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 
try. 

With every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company confidently claim that their watches are better 
than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 
are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 
grades than any watches whatever of American manutac- 
ture, 





SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 


A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
rising generation of American Loys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular, 


The price has been put low because it is a Boy’s Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach ofall. Its special trade 
mark is “American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass.” 


—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 


For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majori- 
ty of respectable young people. 

No watches retailed by the Company. For sale by all 
| Jewellers. Send for Cireular. 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, 

General Agents, 
New York and Boston. 


JOHN B. CALDER, 
LOCK BOX 660, PROVIDENCE, R.1, 


51—1) 








DEALER IN 
American and Foreign Postage Stamps. 
34 Price List sent on receipt of lic. 13t 





“GUIDE TO FORTUNE,” 
“‘American Orator,’’? ‘‘Woman’s Medical 
Companion, or Nursery Adviser,”’ 
And “Domestic Medicine.” 
tiful books. Only One Dollar each. Commissions large. 
Excellent works for inexperienced dy agents. Send 
for circulars, HORACE KING, Thompsonville, Conn, 
(New England Office for “Zell’s Popular Enecyclope- 
dia,” and “Zell's Hand Atlas of the World.”) 35—4t 


SCIENCE! AMUSEMENT! INSTRUCTION! 


THE GLOBE MICROSCOPE is an optical 
wonder. Magnities 10.000 times, revealing countless 
thousands of the hidden beauties of God’s minute crea- 
tion. As agift toa friend ora chiki it has no «qual, nev- 
er losing its interest. We challenge the world to produce 
its «qual for the price. It should be in every family circle 
and school, being simplified and adapted to popular as 
well as scientific use; and every lover of nature, physi- 
cian, botanist, entomologist, &c., should have it, Price 
only $275, prepaid by mail. Address only H. B. HALL & 
CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 3—4t 


Four choice and beau- | 


fully sel i barks, roots and herbs, and so strongly con- 
centrated that it will effectually eradicate from the sys- 
tem every taint of Scrofula, Scrofulous Humor, Tumors, 
Cancer, Cancerous Humor, Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, 
Canker, Faintness at the Stomach, and all diseases that 
arise from impure blood. Sciatica, Inflammatory and 
Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Gout and Spinal Com- 
plaints, cart only be effectually cured through the blood. 

For Ulcers and Eruptive diseases of the skin, Pustules, 
Pimples, Blotches, Boils, Tetter, Scaldhead and Ring- 
worm, VEGETINE has never failed to effect a permanent 
cure. 

For Pains in the Back, Kidney Complaints, Dropsy, 
Female Weakness, Leucorrheea, arising from internal ul- 
ceration, and uterine diseases and General Debility, VEG 
ETINE acts directly upon the causes of these complaints, 
It invigorates and strengthens the whole system, acts 
upon the secretive organs, allays inflammation, cures ul- 
ceration and regulates the bowels. 

For Catarrh, Dyspepsia, Habitual Costiveness, Palpita- 
tion of the Heart, Headache, Piles, Nervousness and Gen- 
eral prostration of the Nervous System, no medicine has 
ever given such perfect satisfaction as the VEGEIINE, 
It purifies the blood, cleanses all of the organs, and poss- 
esses a controlling power over the Nervous system. 

‘The remarkable cures effected by VEGETIN E have in- 
duced many physicians and apothecaries whom we know 
to prescribe and use it in their own families. 

In fact, VEGETINE is the best remedy 


yet discovered 
disease 


for the above 8, and is the only reliable BLOOD 
PURIFIER yet placed before the public. 
Prepared by H. Rk. STEVENS, 
Boston, Mass. 
Price $1 25 
Sold by all Drugzists. 


M—eowl3t 


An opportunity is now offered to procure a first-class 


SEWING MACHINE, 
and pay for it (except the advance payment of $10) in 
WORK DONE AT HOME. 

Machines on the most favorable terms for Casu, or, on 
casi installments as low as $5 per month. 

Machines sent to any part of New England. Please call 
at our office, or send for circulars and price-lists of Ma- 
chines and work to RICE & PECK, 

323 Washington St., cor. West, Boston, Mass. 





Endless Amusement for Spring, 
Autumn and Winter. Th 


BOYS’ PHOTOGRAPHIC CABINET. 


With this Cabinet every boy is enabled to make a pho- 
tographic copy, without extra expense, of his own or 
friends Carte-de-Visite, every description of Pictures, En- 
gravings, Stereoscopic Slides, Designs, Ferns, Leaves, 
Flowers, etc., etc., and affords endless, harmless, and in- 
structive nt to every purch 

‘This Cabinet contains Printing Frame, Negatives, Gold, 
Silver, ‘Toning and Fixing Baths, Albumen Paper. Filters, 
Stirring Rod, etc. Also fullinstructions. Price $2. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the Happy Hovrs 
Company, 22 Ann Street, New York. 32—6t 


ummer, 
e 








THE ENCHANTED TEA CHEST, 
Or, THE HuNDRED WREATHS OF PEK- 
S FUME. Unique, curious, puzzling and at- 
tractive. ‘The engraving is an exact rep- 
resentation 01 this curious little novelty. 
Price 30 cents, of dealers in Novelties, 
Newsdealers, etc., or by mail on receipt 
of price by Happy Hours Co., ~ 
Ann Street, New York. 32—6t 


DR. VAN NORMAN’S _ 


ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN FAMILY AND 

DAY SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES and CILIILDKEN, 

New York. Will commence its Sixteenth Year, Septem- 

ber 26th, 1872. For ee RT send for catalogue. 
238 ».C. VAN N 








ddre 


West 42d Street, 


32—1it New York. 





FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 
STANLEY, GIBBONS & CO.’s 
Descriptive price catalogue, illustrated cover, in colors, 34 
pages, including every postage stamp issued, post free 

eight cents, Dealers’ list two cents. 
STANLEY, CIBBONS & CO., 
Stamp Importers, 
29—-Itm tf Treville St., Plymouth, England. | 





Patented May 3, 1870. 


OYS—One Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 
one of Reed’s American Ritles (patented). A full-sized 
gun made ot black walnut, silver mounted, and beautifull 
finished. Will throw a wooden ball a great distance wi 
force and accuracy without powder or noise. It will afford 
more amusement to both Boys and Girls, old and young, 
than any game ever invented. GEO. H. REED & SONS, 





Proprietors and Manufacturers, 110 Summer Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 46—tt 


$10 from 502 


12Sa.crpres sent (postage paid) for Fifty Cente, that 
sotaibeaaily for Ten Dollars. BR. L. Worcorrt, N.Y. 
46—com26t 





DR. S. S. FITCH 
sends his “Family Physician,”’ 90 pages, free by mail 
toany one. ‘lhis book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor. Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 


rson can prepare. 
Send your direction to DR.S.S. FITCH & SON, 714 
road vew Y¥ %6—Iv 


way, New York. 


JACKSON & CO., 
HATTERS. 


Call and see our Nobb: 
is called to “THE ADMI 





Straws. Especial attention 
AL,” made from Berlin straw, 


59 Tremont Street, 





31 


BOSTON, 


u 











